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ABSTRACT 

The volume on University of Saskatchewan graduate 
theses related to Canadian native peoples (Indian, Inuit, Metis) 
contains a brief introduction, followed by abstracts of 62 thesis 
projects (1912-1982), and a final section of statistics, charts, 
summaries, and discussions related to the abstracted research. Each 
research abstract consists of three sections: description of the 
study, research-procedures, and findings. The majority of the theses 
described were written in the 1970s; 31 were in education fields, 10 
in archaeology/anthropology, 5 each in history and psychology, 4 in 
geography, 2 each in sociology and law, and 1 each in 
economics/political science, English, and social and preventive 
medicine. Of the theses dealing wi.th specific peoples, eight were on 
the Cree, two each on the Chipewyan, Inuit, Iroquois, Dogrib, and 
registered/treaty Indian people, and one each on urban. Slavey, 
Dakota, Ojibway, Dene, Saulteaux, Metis, and Blackfoot people. The 
majority of the studies (78%) are descriptive, with 17% historical 
and 5% experimental. Subjects range from descriptions of prehistoric 
sites, through community perceptions of important tasks for rural 
reservation schools , content analyses of depictions of Indian people 
in elementary textbooks and western comic books, and cross-cultural 
studies of testing and language perception. (MH) 
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Chapter I 



INVRODDCI ION 

The findings of research efforts need to be made more available 
to potential consumers. Research helps to iiKJve frojn uncritical 
acceptance of authority opinion and ovcrdepetuience upon personal 
experience toward the process of deductive-inductive thinking of 
scientific inquiry. The purpose of abstracting research projects is 
to provide both priictioners and future researchers with a sunmiary of 
data which may be applied to further extend and refine knowledge and 
practice. 

Although various forms of research through group projects and 
special grants are continuously carried out by faculty at the uni- 
versity level, this report of research encompasses only work carried 
out for Master*s and Doctoral credit through the College of 
Graduate Studies at the University of Saskatchewan. 

Each abstract is a miniature which touches only upon the high 
points of a thesis. An entirely accurate portrayal of a two hundred 
page thesis in two pages is not possible, but research consumers arc 
provided with a general outline. The abstracts paint a panorama 
over time of objectives, procedures, and findings of graduate 
researchers. 

These abstracts are limited to studies focused on Canadian 
native peoples-^Indian, Inuit, and Metis. Through studies of 
Canada's first peoples one learns about fundamental underpinnings of 
life in North America. Native peoples are an integral component of 
the modern Canadian mosaic and constitute a vital part of Canadian 
lifestyle. A study of native people is In part a study of Canadian 
identity itself. By looking at what has been done we can better 
perceive a better answer to the question "Mow well are we doing?" 

Each research project is reported in three sections-*Des- 
crlption of the Study, Research Procedures, and Findings and 

- 1 - 
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Conclusions. The final chnptnr provides charts, sumnaries and dis- 
cussions of the abstracted research. 

The term "thesis" Is used In reference to both Master's theses 
and Doctoral dissertations as there were only three dissertations 
reviewed In this report. Graduate research theses on native peo- 
ples are abstracted from 1912 to spring convocation, 1982. 
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Chapter^ II 



ntsEARCH AiisinAcrs 

Adams, Gary Frederick. THE ESTUARY BISON POUND IN SOUTHWESTERN 
SASKATCHtWAN. M.A.: Archaeology and Anthropology, 1977. 

Description of the Study 

Archaeological excavation was carTled out on the Estuary 
Dison trap In southwestern Saskatchewan. The upper leveV appeared 
to be a processing habitation site, characterized by small stone 
tools, butchered bone, hearths, and a large refuse pit. The lower 
level Included a portion of a bison compound as well as a 
butcht^rlng area. 

The paper Is divided Into five parts: the background, pre- 
sentation of data, site Interpretation, comparisons, and conclu-- 
slons. Environmental, ethnographic and prehistoric Information on 
the area Is Included. The physiography, climate, flora, fauna, 
and the bison of the biophysical environment are described. 
Uthic artifacts, Hthlc Industry, bone tools, bison remains, non- 
bison remalnSt and Interpretations of the second level are empha- 
sized. Since the site focused on cotiviiunal hunting of the bison, 
the three prlniary methods of cooperative bison hunting are noted: 
the pound method, the drive ntethod, and the surround method which 
was used extensively after «he Introduction of the hqrse into 
early Indian culture. 

Research Design 

As excavation proceeded, U was discovered that what had orl* 
ginally thought to be ten or twelve components In the site 
actually proved to be two major components. These two components 
had significantly typological differences even though they were 
very close In time and the major difference was that the lower 

- 3 - 
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Icvol fndlcntfid a mixing of avony and prairie side notched-point 
styles while the* upper 1pvc?1 only the latter. 

Difficulty WAS experienced in layer mixing between the two 
levels. To handle this prohlcm several pits were isolated as 
being mixed and verifiable infotmition was assiynod to its proper 
cultural component while non-verifiable information was treated 
separately. To sort out the bone mixing problem, bone counts were 
conducted at each level and in each pit. It was assumed that 
repeated occurrpnces of similar tool marks In the sanw locations 
of bone reflected stylized processes and the tools utilized In \,he 
meat preparation were represented In the artifact inventory, 
Stone tools discarded at the site were considered to be functional 
but'Were not considered to be p^l?^ of a complete inventory because 
certain tools were lilcely renioved Vo other sites or to unexcavated 
portions of this site for specialized purpcses. The problem of 
confusion resulting from the similarity of the two levels was 
averted by describing each level separately. 

An initial survey was of a general nature, conducted simul- 
taneously with a plane table survey Intended to locate and iden- 
tify environmental changes, possible sources of wood, water, and 
other raw materirls as well as other prehistoric sites in the 
vicinity. Excavation control was difficult to maintain due to 
hard sun-balced clay sediments which made travelling difficult. 
Shovels were initially used and trowels were then used only in the 
final few centin»eters above the cultural horizons. One tneter pits 
were used initially to establish control profiljBs but the main 
excavation units were two-meter square. Early In the excavation 
a profile was cut along the naturally eroding west edge of the 
site, resen>bling a battle trench which provided information when 
tracing strata from one end of the site to the other. Excavation 
was stratographic in nature whenever possible. Records were main- 
tained by plan views, photographs, daily journals, and profiles of. 
all walls. It was estimated that recovery rate was better than 90 
percent even though screens were not utilized. 

In artifact descriptions the number of speclntens jf each type, 
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location of their findings, din^ensions, and comparisons were 
treated. Descriptions Included short sunmaries of shape, areas of 
modification and use, and the Identification of key attributes 
that defined each type. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The predoiiiinant feature of level one included six hearths and 
three charcoal concentrations. The primary fuel was wood, pro- 
bably dead brushy and the hearths v;ere used intensively as indi- 
cated by large additional deposits of carbon. Although were was 
basic unifonnity among the hearths, there was considerable evi- 
dence that some hearths had specialized functions such as those of 
a roasting pit. Artifacts consisted of 40 projectile points, 38 
bifaces, 30 unlfaces, and 64 bone tools. The projectile points 
were classified as prairie side-notched. Bones for tools came 
from animals butchered on the spot.^ Taunal remains were almost 
entirely bison. Site utilization was basically campsite in nature. 
It was either a winter camp or a very temporary summer camp since 
no tent rings were found. The site may have been used as a but- 
chering processing area for a nearby drive site as well. This was 
suggested by the specialized nature of the hearth, the abundance 
of bone tools, the high ratio of projectile points, and the use of 
bison to the exclusion of all other tool sources. The exclusion 
of ceramics, large stone tools, grinding implements, and orna- 
mental artifacts, also suggested the use of the site as a possible 
butchering or processing center. 

Features from level two were considerably more diversified 
than In level one. Faunal material was almost entirely bison, and 
excavated artifacts Included projectile points, unifaces, bifaces, 
a pounder, ceramic fragments, and 118 bone tools. Post-holes 
indicated the use of the site as a bison capturing pound used at 
three different time pe.riods. Level two was also used as a but- 
chering area, and the prehistoric butchering process is described. 

The two occupations appeared to be more similar than dissi- 
milar. Both contained similar tool categories. Butchered bone 
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remains, bone tool types, stone tool types, hearth constituents 
and IHhotic nwterials overlapped significantly with their counter- 
parts in the other level. Assen^blage from level one conformed to 
the Old Woman's phase of archaeological development, and materials 
from level two contained aspects of this phase as well as Avonlea 
phase material. Radio carbon dating suggested a 100-200 year time 
lapse between the two occupations. Evidence suggested that the 
Old Woman's phase developed from the Avonlea phase. 

Arrowsmith, William Alfred. flORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN AND THE FUR 
TRADE. M.A.: Economics and Political Science, 1964. 

Descri ption of t h e ^tu dy^ 

The fur industry in northern Saskatchewan is described in 
terms of the wild life cycle, fur ranching, marketing and process- 
ing procedures, auction sales, technological advances in the 
industry, consumer demand, and provincial government policies. 
The major thrust of the thesis focuses on the fur industry proper; 
however, the role of northern native people received attention in 
die fffth chapter where topics discussed included racial origin of 
the population, early population density, recent population trends, 
fertility ratios, age compositions, northern native health stand- 
ards,- and other aspects of demographic transition. Focus was on 
the fur trade since World War II. 

The author noted several factors affecting the quality of fur 
and fur classifications, factors which determined supply , and 
structural differences between wild and ranch fur sectors. 
Details of pelt preparation, mechanics of fur grading, problems of 
country fur buyers, and technological advances by processors are 
described. Retailing and consumer demand in terms of the conceh- • 
tration of the industry in New York and the lack of industry expan- 
sion in recent years are noted. Types of demand for fur garments, 
inefficient producers, weaknesses in the manufacturing industry, 
and factors affecting functional demand are discussed. The thesis 
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refers to the role and Function of several government bodies such 
as the Northern Saskatchewan Conservation Boards several northern 
fur conservation agreements, and the creation of the Saskatchewan 
Fur Marketing Service, Destruction of ttie credit system, the 
Increasing importance of welfare payments in the North, objectives 
and conflicts in northern social policies, advantages of con- 
trolled production, and constraints for a potential mink ranching 
industry are discussed as well. 

Research Design 

The thesis is a descriptive narrative. Research is based on 
library sources and government documents. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The fur industry has failed to participate in the genieral 
prosperity of the post-war period. Despite an Increase in the 
value of production, fur has declined relative to changes in the 
general price level and to other economic activity, and no major 
departure from this trend Is predicted. 

The essential international character of the fur trade, lack 
of alternatives in respect to raw material supply, and the nature 
of the final use of products has created an Interdependence among 
various segments of the fur industry. This Interdependent struc- 
ture Is competitive in nature and generates self-interest which 
dominates participants In the Industry, creating negative factors 
for potential development. For example, fur auction companies have 
undermined the role of fur dealers to a point where the bulk of 
world fur is sold at auction through the use of brokers which in 
turn has shortened marketing channels, reduced speculation, and 
narrowed the spread between producers and the manufacturer's pur- 
chase price. The industry lacks organization, wields no political 
pressure, and receives no subsidy In periods of depressed prices. 
Scarcity of capital, excessive credit, speculative buying, 
unethical practices of retailers, lack of standardization, and 
Invalid price comparisons have also contributed to market 
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fluctuations and problems within the industry. 

The traditional native nomadic way of life of trapping and 
fishing has given wiy to setlletijent In response to government poli- 
cies which now compounds the problems of a trapping economy. The 
superlmposltlon of a framework of an industrialized society upon a 
pre-industriallzG'J base has created problems. In particular, 
native peoples' lack of a sense of property and their strength of 
kinship bounds have tended to make capital accumulation impossible 
and even unnecessary, and these factors are contradictory to an 
efficient technological and modern economic system. 

Government Intervention In the fur industry has been aimed at 
wildlife conservation jrather than at economic growth. Miscella- 
neous governn)ent projects such as clearing trails, establishing 
out-post stores, and providing equipment at cost to people in the 
Industry are prollferal and do not offset the basic principle that 
no substantial increase In trapper numbers Is possible without 
reductions of average Incomes. Criticisms of government policies 
focused cn: (1) Government adherence to programs with no obvious 
promise of measuring up to the task at hand, (2) Government 
failure to think In terms of human welfare rather thr- terms of 
wildlife preservation, (3) Government obsession wit:- ■ r pro- 
jects, and (4) Lack of government foresight which has not 
encouraged more growth in the fur ranching industry. These factors 
have been detrimental to the welfare of native people. 

Beverldge, Daniel Murray. THE SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF ECO- 
NOMIC DEPENDENCE IN FOUR DAKOTA (SIOUX) COhWUNITIES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN. M.A.: Sociology, 1965 

Descriptio n of the Study 

This quantitative study attempted to explain variations in 
rate of economic dependence, or dependence on public assistance, 
among four rural Indian comnmnlties in Saskatchewan. The four com- 
munities were: Round Plane near Prince Albert, Moose Woods south 
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of Saskatoon, Standing Buffalo near Fort Qu'Appelle, and Wood 
Mountain southwest of Moose Jaw, tr.onoiiiic dependence was defined 
as "the condition in which a human population depends regularly 
for its subsistence cither in whoie or in ^art on public funds." 

The author contended that econuiiiic dependence in Indian com- 
munities resulted from social disorganization by means of 
increased cantacts with non-Indian urban centers. This dependency 
was considered to be related to factors such as land, population 
size of the co;niHjnity, the number of potential bread winners in 
the conmunity, occupational structUTo of the Indian population, 
and cultural, social, and personal •IssorQanization. 

Research Design 

It was hypothesized that economic dependence varied; 
inversely with the number of potential bread winners in the popula 
tion; with the abundance of the limited supply of environmental 
resources such as land; with the anuunt of participation by the 
population in sustenance activities (defined operationally as the 
net income received from wage employment and self-employment in a 
12 month period); with the standard of living; with the ecological 
distance between the Indian center of population and the nearest 
urban center of population; and with the amount of cultural, 
social, and personal disorganization exhibited by the Indian 
reserve population. Operational definitions were provided for con 
cepts such as cultural disorganization, personal disorganization, 
ecological distance, scale of living, actual bread winners, amount 
of sustenance activity, environnental resources, and human popula- 
tion. 

Data was collected by household'' interview schedules, field 
observations, government census reports, and correspondence. The 
investigator was a student minister in the Moose Wood's convnunity 
during the study and visited other convnunities over a two-year 



Data was statistically analyzed with the Pearson coefficient 
of linear correlation, the chi -square, and two suninary tests which 
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were slrrKplifled versions of the sum-of-ranks test and the sum-«H- 
sign-ranks test. 

Findin gs and C onclusions 

The correlation between the r?^te of population increase and 
degree of economic dependence was not statistically significant, 
although the correlation was in the predicted direction. It was 
not statistically confirmed that the degree of economic dependence 
varied inversely with the abundance of the limited supply of 
environmental resources but it varied' inversely with tho amount of 
participation by the population in sustenance activities. It was 
not statistically confirmed that the degree of economic dependence 
varied inversely with the scale of living. The degree of economic 
de>>endence varied inversely with the ecological distance between 
the Indian center of population and the nearest urban center of 
populatio. It was not statistically confirmed that the degree of 
economic dependence varied directly witli the amount of cultural, 
social, and personal disorganization exhibited by the population. 

Although the investigator conclud5:d that the hypotheses have 
/ome power for explaining variations in the degree of economic 
dependence, the results of this research would not support this 
conclusion since only two of the six hypotheses wers statistically 
confirmed. This may have been a result of statistical techniques 
or sampling procedures. The correlation between high economic 
dependence and low distance suggested that a fruitful approach to 
the study of economic dependence may lie in the study of social 
interaction, comminication, and association between Indians and non- 
Indians. The correlation between high economic dependence and low 
farm residence suggested that another approach to the study of eco- 
nomic dependence may lie in a study of Indian reserve agricultural 
resource potential and in the cultural problems related to the 
utilization of these resources. 
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Brady, Paul Debnwnd. THE HEALTH STATUS OF SASKATCHEWAN'S REGIS- 
TERED INDIANS. M.A.: iNOCiology, 1981. 

Description of the Stud y 

A comparative and historical analysis from 1959 to 1978 
evaluated the health status of the registered Indian population of 
Saskatchewan. Socio-economic status is described in terms of 
income, occupation, education, social welfare, and housing. The 
relationship between socio-economic status and mortality and the 
influences of reserve life on the mortality rate are discussed. 
Empirical data on the Indian mortality rats is provided. 

Two theoretical frameworks regarJ^/ng Indian health status are 
discussed: the structural-functional orientation and the internal 
colonial model. Structural-functional theories which focused on 
Individual or cultural phenomenon In explaining medical behavior 
and ethnic relations were crUicized by authorities for not 
adequately analyzing the basis of tht? psychological and cultural 
phenomenon upon which they focused. The study therefore utilized 
the internal colonial model which indicated that Indians consti- , 
tuted 3 problem population Within the proletarian class due to the 
establishment of a colonial relationship between the Indians 
(colonized). and the dominant society (colonizers). 

Research Design 

Methodological issues related to registered Indians, health 
status, mortality, and mortality statistics are discussed. Data 
used in the computation and construction of mortality tables were 
obtained from the Saskatchewan Department of Public Health and the 
Department of National Heajth and Welfare. Other enipirlcal data 
was found in written documents and official statistics from pro- 
vincial vital statistics, registered Indian population data, from 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and from 
interviews with a number of informed persons. Numerical fonnulas 
used to define the death rate, cause of specific death rate, cause 
of specific death ratio, and the standardized mortality rate are 
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provided In the appendix. 

Find^i ngg and Conclusions 

The socio-economic status o*" Saskatchewan's registered 
Indians was extremely low. Subsistence level of Income, low occu- 
pational status, high unemployment rate, welfare dependence, and 
poor housing resembled underdeveloped third world people. It was 
Inferred that the low socio-economic status would be associated 
with a higher Infant aind general mortrHty rate. . 

Utilization of physician's services by registered Indians for 
diseases of the respiratory system was 3.1 times ^^reater than the 
rate In the total Saskatchewan population. Sanitation facilities 
on reserves were almost nonexistent. Few reserve homes had a 
sewer, running water, or Indoor toilets. Mutnan waste and garbat;e 
d1spos8l systems were lacking on irwst reserves. In many Inslancas 
when sanitation facilities were available, they were frequently In 
a state of disrepair. Oysentry and typhoid ca^^sed by poor wnte^* 
supply and lack of sanitation was respectively 2;^ and 35 times 
greater than In the province as a whole. 

Registered Indians had much higher rates of* hospitalization 
for a whole rahge of diseases than the general Saskatchewan popu- 
lation. Leading causes of hospitalization ware pneumonia, acute 
upper respiratory diseases excluding Influenza, intestinal Infec- 
tion excluding salmonella, bronchitis and emphysema, and skin 
diseases. Although mass x-ray surveys and vaccinations have 
greatly decreased mortality rates from tuberculosis, small declines 
In the prevalence of tubfcrculosls suggested that little has been 
done to alter an envlrcr.rrient^^ condition on reserves which Is res- 
ponsible for cultivation of tuberculosis In the first place. 

The crude morTalTty rate among registered Indians was 20.6% 
less between 1978 and 1959 whereas the opposite trend was found 
among the non-Indian population which showed a general increase 
from 7.7 per thousand in 1959 to 8.2 In 1978. 

The average non-Indian death rate was approximately three 
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times higJior than that of registered Indians. In 1978, heart 
diseases accounted for 33% of all non-Indian deaths compared to 
only 11% of all registered Indian deaths. Deaths due to malignant 
neoplasms were much higher among the non-Indian population as 
well . 

Death due to accidental causes was consistently ranked as the 
number one leading cause of death among registered Indians. In 
1978 the death rate was 240 per 100,000 compared to 50 per 100,000 
in the non-Indian population. 

Death by suicide and self-inflicted injury increased from 20 
per 100,000 in 1962 to 50 in 1972 and to 80 in 1978. The 1978 ' 
death rate from this cause exceeded the 1962 rate by 300%, which 
is about three times higher than for non-Indians. Suicide and 
self-inflicted Injury wererestonsible for 10% of all Indian deaths 
in 1978, canpared to 2% for non-Indians. Homicide was relatively 
higher among registered Indians than atiiong non-Indians. This 
applied to death due to congenital 'anomalies. However, death due 
to pre natal mortality showed a reduction of 80% from 1978 to 1959. 

Daspitt' a sharp reduction In the death rate from pneumonia, 
pneumonia remained higher among registered Indians than among the 
non-Indian population (8% and 5% respectively). 

Between 1959 and 1968 gastroenteritis and colitis was con- 
sistently one of the leading causes of death among Indians; how- 
ever, death from this cause has since been eliminated as one of the 
leading causes of death. 

From 1959 to 1978, h^art diseases, malignant neoplasms, cere- 
brovascular disease, accidents, suicide and self-inflicted injury, 
and homicide rose In average rank from 1959 to 1978. Pneumonia, 
perinatal mortality, congenital anomalies, gastroenteritis and 
colitis, tuberculosis and Infectious diseases declined In average 
rank over the same time period. Leading causes of deaths in rank 
order between 1973 and 1978 were accidents, heart diseases, 
pneumonia, malignant neoplasms, suicide and self-inflicted Injury, 
cerebrovascular disease, pre natal mortality, homicide, congenital 




anomalies, and Infectious diseases. 

It was concluded that registered Indians have a substantially 
lower rank health status than non-Indians. Registered Indian^ 
appeared to suffer from different causes of death and In a much 
greater magnitude when compared to non- Indians. 

Bridge, Beatrice Mary. THE INFLUENCE OF THE IROQUOIS ON THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF NEW FRANCE, 1603-1663. M.A.: History, 1938. 

Description of the Study ^ 

This thesis was a chronological tracing of development In New 
France from 1603 to 1663. The first period which took the story 
up to "the capture of New France by the English In 1629 coincided 
with the expulsion of the Mahlcan from the Hudson region which 
enabled the Mohawk people to focus attention northward on the St. 
Lawrence Valley. In this early period. Influence of the Iroquois 
on New France appeared to be negligible, but with the new atten- 
tion of the Mohawk on the St. Lawrence Valley this was soon to be 
changed. ^ 

The second period, 1632-1645;' focused on the direct rule of 
the Company of New France. "Guns of the Mohawk were aimed against 
the French, and the period was marked by a gradual decline of 
Indian all les of the French and a corresponding decline In strength 
of the French In North America. 

The third period, 1646-1663, focused on the Iroquois at the 
height of their military power against the French. It was a tinrc 
of disruption, disorganization, and the decline of French missions. 

Research Design 

The thesis was a historical narrative of a selected time 
period In which the writing flowed smoothly and coherently but did 
not Include a wide range of authoritative sources. , The author fre- 
quently wrote personal Interpretations of the historical periods. 




Findings and Conclusions 

Conclusions were made concerning (a) the fur trade, (b) the 
French, and (3) settlement. 

The most Important result of Champlaln's alliance with the 
Hurons was the expansion of French trade to the west. Hostility 
of the Iroquois cemented the friendship of the Algonquin and Huron 
with the French. During the early periods the Mohawk were 
engulfed In conflict with their southern neighbour, the Mahlcan, 
and the St. Lawrence Valley, therefore, was left in comparative 
peace for the development of the fur trade by the French. With the 
defeat of the Mahlcans by the Iroquois and the trapping out of 
animals In the Iroquois country, the Iroquois turned their atten- 
tion northward. The ancient hostll ity between the Iroquois and 
the Huron and Algonquins of the North was fed by a new economic 
rivalry. French policy to deny firearms to Indians led to an 
Increased powerlessness against the Iroquois enemy. The author 
charges that the government of France was absorbed In other 
matters and the Company of New France pursued a shortsighted policy 
of Immediate gain. Destruction of French Influence In the 
Northern wilderness continued until 1663 and was only halted by the 
new paternal absolutism of Louis XIV, the new French monarch. 

Fortunes of trftde and mission ran parallel except in the early 
period of 1603-1628. • During this period traders reaped a rich 
harvest of furs but the missionaries experienced little progress 
In their Chrlstianlzation of native people. Thie Recollets, the 
active missionary group at that time, were dependent upon the 
trading companies for financial support but In turn they were not 
supported by the traders. Without finances and confronted by 
Indifference or hostility among the Indians toward conversion, as 
well as opposition from the traders, the early missionaries 
experienced limited success. 

After 1632 when missionary work was trusted to the Jesuits, 
financial problems of the earlier Recollets and the opposition from 
the traders largely disappeared. War with the Iroquois did more to 
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bring the Murons and Algonquins to an acceptance of Christianity 
than had previous missionary work. Faith which had languished In 
times of prosperity now flourished In times of adversity. How- 
ever, guns of the Iroquois overcame the, Jesuit dreams of a 
Christian empire in the wilderness. Had the Jesuits been able to 
convert the Iroquois, the future of New France might have been 
very different. 

The normal interpretation has been that the Iroquois impeded 
settlement. The author claimed, howeve,r, that the part played by 
the Iroquois in the slow development of settlement was less than 
has been assumed. Trading companies were more responsible for 
slow settlement. Settlement was more due to efforts of private 
individuals, the seigneurs, who toolc up grants along the St. 
Lawrence Vnlley, and to religious corporations such as the Society 
of Hontreai;. Blaming the Iroquois for the lack of settlement does 
not provide a sufficient excuse, on financial ground, for the 
company's neglect of colonizing obligations. 

Since the author does not blame the Iroquois for the slow rate 
of settlemeiit in New France, compared to the expanded settlement 
in New England, other reasons are noted. Colonies in New England 
were agriculturally based. Also, they were a haven for prosecuted 
sects and settlers came with the object of making permanent homes. 
This was not the case in the fur trade country of New France, 
^itural geography and climate contributed to a retarded develop- 
ment of settlement in New France. The Habitants, the colonists in 
the area, were neglected by the company and by charitable indivi- 
duals who poured their wealth into the missionary work of the 
Jesuits rather than into the agricultural pursuits of the 
Habitants. 

Although the Iroquois retarded some development of settlement 
In fx'ew France, the greatest influence of the Iroquois was exerted 
on the national mind of New France. This led to a heightened 
awareness of the role of martyrs and the deeds of heroism and self- 
sacrifice which played a very important part in the creation of a 
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national tradition which made subsequent French-Canadian culture 
and resolve so tenacious in a Uritish doniiiiateJ Canada. 

Bunz, George Albert. PERCEPTIONS OF IHE IMPORFANT TASKS FOR THE 
SCHOOL IN THE MACKENZIE DELTA COMMUNITIES OF THE WESTCRN 
ARCTIC. M.Ed.: Curriculum Studies, 1979. 

Description of the Study 

The study investigated the perceived purposes and performances 
of the schools as held by teachers, students and other citizens of 
the Mackenzie Delta . 

Howard Birnie*s statement of goals (1976) for schools in 
Saskatchewan was field tested in a cultural pluralistic community 
in Saskatchewan. Forced ranking procedures were retained from 
Birnie*s original study but some goals were restated so as to be 
more understood by citizens of communities. 

Research Design 

Three hundred thirty-five people from the coninunities of 
Inuvik, Tijktoyaktuk, Aklavik and Fort McPherson included subgroups 
of native and non-native respondents, teacher assistants, educa- 
tion conmittee members, and major cultural groups. Variables 
included highest level of education attained, sex, age,: occupation, 
and duration of time lived in the north. 

Procedures required that individuals rank goals as to the con- 
sidered relative importance of the school and also how well the 
school performed in each of the areas. Then the san»e exercise was 
conducted in small groups. 

Means and ranks were calculated for all respondents and sub- 
groups. A one-way analysis of variance with the Student Newnian- 
Keuls comparison of ordered means, the Spearman Rank Correlation 
Coefficient with a t-test for significance, and the Chi-square test 
comprised the statistical techniques employed. 




rindings a nd Conclusions 

- Bunz found that the goals' exercise had potential for 
Involving both proressionnl and lay people in determining the 
important tasks of the school. This interaction is particularly 
necessory' in the north. The goal of highest priorUy chosen was 
the developing of comnunicatiun skills (reading, writing, and 
speak ing CngI ish) . 

Students thought the school should -increase their productive 
potential whereas other aduits and teachers concerned themselves 
about the personal and social well being of young people. Native 
northerners considered that schooling should be a preserver of the 
cultural Identity, Non-nativos wanted the school to give prepara- 
tion for the global world of tomorrow. Inuit groups desired the 
school to be the agent of their cultural survival. The Education 
Committee members reflected the perceptions of the lay niembers of 
the comnunity, whereas teachers tended to reflect a .mediation of 
the differences between the native and non-native conimjnities. >, 
Level of education attained, age, occupation, and duration of 
living in the north did indicate preference for goals. 

The exercises provided for in the study did produce necessary 
dialogue between various groups. Inuit and Loucheux representa- 
" tives expressed the need for sound native language programs in the 
schools and the need for professionally prepared native language 
teachers. 

Carter, Sarah Alexandra. MAN'S MISSION SUBJUGATION OF JOHN 

MACLEAN, JOHN McDOUGALL AND EGERTON YOUNG, NINETEENTH CENTURY 
MISSIONARIES IN WESTERN CANADA. M.A.: History, 19B1. 

Description of the Study 

* Th^ ideas and attitudes of John Maclean, John McDougall and 
Egerton Young as expressed in their publications were presented. 
Carter argues that missionary publications have value for histori- 
cal inquiry but that they must be Approached with caution. The 
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three Methodist writers are introduced and. a background of 
Wesleyan Methodist work in western Canada is outlined. These mis- 
sionaries contended that Indians were inferior yet had certain 
virtues, Dow the Indian might improve his lot was discussed as 
was the transition period of the Indian from "savagery to civiliz- 
ation." 

Research Design 

Research was based on library sources, missionary publica- 
tions and government documents. 

Findings and Conclusions 

Two main impressions emanated from the writings of the three 
authors: that Indians were a feeble, backward race and that these 
Indians could be freed from their nomadic, pagan life of ignorance, 
superstition and cruelty through "education" and "Christianity." 
This interpretation, argued Carter, gave assurance to the reader 
that the Indian had been entrusted to good hands [the missionaries] 
and mission contribution was thus ensured. Carter cautioned that 
this type of argument was often found in situations where one 
group has imposed its will upon another, and the dominant group 
feels a need to justify its action. Those subjected to reading 
this type of reasoning can form myths about the subject people 
which justify and sustain systems based on social inequality. 

McOougall, Maclean and Young arrived after the entry of 
Wesleyan James Evans laid the foundation in 1845. McOougall served 
in the west from 1860 to 1917; Young entered the Manitoba area in 
1868 and served there for eight years; whereas Maclean worked with 
the Bloods from 1880-1889 and then in other western areas until 
1928. 

UsV'g the standards of their own culture, the three authors 
arrived at the conclusion that Indians generally were backward and 
uncivilized. The Anglo-Saxon race, so they argued, was at the 
pinnacle of achievenient in technology, politics, religion and art. 
The Indians represented an enibryonic.^stage of humanity. Since the 
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Indians had left no marks upon the land, ha'> no concepts of pri- 
vate property, time or money, this was proof that Indian culture 
was static with the individual bound by idolatry, ritualism, 
superstltition, and indifference to human suffering. 

The three missionaries claimed that the Indians possessed a 
moral order, a form of religion, a sense of justice, a system of 
education and often expressed sympathetic understanding of tribal 
society. But all these qualities were based, on misconception of 
the totality of life on the part of the Indian. So, too, the 
writers claimed merit for Indians in physical characteristics, 
superior sensory abilities and oratorical skills. Even in 
singling out individuals such as guides, interpreters and chiefs 
for praise, the missionaries claimed merit due not to Indian qua- 
lities but to virtues which were of primitive or Inferior nature. 

After listing the degradations of Indians, the missionaries 
usually launched into a description of ^the transformation shown by 
Indians who adopted Christianity. They cited new attitudes 
Including desire to till the soil, live in houses and desire to 
become neat and tidy. Maskepetoon, Pettr Jones, Johnny Sunday and 
Henry Steinhauer were examples. The v/ritings stressed a new 
emphasis by Indians on village and home life, better treatment for 
women and increased respect for the work of the missionaries. 
Christianity filled a gulf in the yearnings of the Indian for ful- 
fillment. 

The metamorphosis of the Indian would take time, opined the 
three, but the writers were optimistic that one day the Indian 
would finally be absorbed into white society. The traditions of 
the Indian must be undennined for they had an insatiable thirst for 
alcohol and a superiority complex about the benefits of Indian cul- 
ture. The Indian should remain wards of the Dominion government. , 
The good record of treatment of. Indians In the Canadian west was 
due to the contribution of the missionaries. 

The divinely ordained duty of the white men was to help his 
weaker Indian brother*. As trustees, the missionaries could 
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supervise the elevation. Indeed, McOougall felt ttiat this new 
Christian and economic society was within grasp in 1911. 

Dafoe, Isia Jean. COUNSELLOR PERCEPTIONS OF THE ROLE OF THE 

INDIAN AFFAIRS EDUCATION COUNSELLOR IN SASKATCHEWAN. M.£d.: 
Indian and Northern Education Prugram, 1974. 

Description of the Study 

This study investigated expectations anri perceived behavior 
of education counsellors employed with tlie Indian Affairs branch 
in Saskatchewan. Major role definers were identified as coun- 
sellors, district superintendents of education, principals, 
teacliers, parents, and students. Three major areas of study were: 
(1) the degree of consensus about counsellor functions as per- 
ceived by the counsellors among the six major role definers; (2) 
a comparison of the perceived role expectations of each role 
definer with counsellor role behavior; and (3) the conflict inher- 
ent in the counsellor role. 

Factors related to role definition were reviewed since it was 
assumed that effective counselling was correlated with consensus 
on role definition and with compatabil ity of functions the coun- 
sellor was expected to perfonn. Research on role conflict and on 
the role of the Indian Affairs counsellor was sumnarized. Three 
observations are made from the review of the literature:, (1) It 
was not always clear what counsellors felt their role was and there 
may be differences between what they do and what they feel they 
should do; (2) an apparent lack of consensus about the counsellor 
role among counsellors and other groups with whom they work existed;- 
and (3) little empirical evidence existed about the role of the 
Indian Affairs counsellor. 



Research Design 

Questionnaires were administered to all education counsellors 




employed with the Indian Affi^irs Branch In Saskatchewan In 1973 
and the questionnaires resulted in a 68X return. The question- 
naire consisted of three parts. Part I consisted of eight open- 
ended statenwnts In which subjects were asked to contribute their 
own ideas regarding the counsellor role. In Part II subjects 
responded to 70 functions which an education counsellor In the 
field might potentially perform. In Part III the 70 Items were 
basically repeated, but subjects were asked to Indicate their per- 
ceptions of what they thought were the expectations for their 
roles as educational counsellors as well as what they perceive to 
be the expectations of their role by some of the other people with 
whom they worked. 

St>M>^tical procedures included one-way Analysis of Variance 
and the ,«;wman-Keuls comparison between ordered means. 

Findings a nd Conclusions 

Male counsellors outnumbered female counsellors in a ratio of 
more than five to one. Average counsellor age was 30-39 years, 
32X had completed fewer than three guidance and counselling 
classes, averag^years ' experience in education was 12 with an 
average of four and one-half years' experience in full-tin»e coun- 
selling, and over BOX of the counsellors had no postgraduate 
diploma or degree In guidance and counselling. Average case loads 
were less than one hundred students. 

Differences were found between counsellor's perception and 
perception of people with whom they worked. In the perceptions of 
the counsellors, 'concepts of counselling held by the role defir.cr<; 
differed for 27% of the functions Investigated and significant 
differences were found between role expectations and role behavior 
for 64X of the 70 items studied. The disagreements In role defi- 
nition Vere found to be*related to the degree and kind of help that 
counsellors should offer students and to counsellor Involvement in 
administrative tasks. Counsellors felt that parents and students 
believed that arranging for financial assistance for school 




supplies and transportation, assist inQ students Find Jobs, and 
planning extracurricular activities fdr students were more appro- 
priate counsellor Functions than the provision of personal coun- 
selling services. Vocational yuidancu and counselling was rated 
higher by parents and students than was personal -soc ia 1 coun- 
selling. These differences may nialce it difficult for counsellors 
to empathize with the personal problems of the Indian people with 
whom they worlced. ' 

Counsellors felt that principals, teachers, and superinten- 
dents bel ieved that guidance services were usually appropriate 
counselling functions. Counsellors felt that principals, teachers, 
and superintendents believed that greater value should be placed 
on personal counselling for students and their parents. However, 
counsellors felt that superintendents, principals, and teachers 
placed priority on administrative tasks, and on guidance and coun- 
selling directed toward keeping the students in school. 

Counsellors tended to place n\ore emphasis than otiier groups on 
personal counselling, working with Indian convtHjn ities , and on pro- 
fessional development, and less on administrative functions. Coun- 
sellors indicated that a great deal of time was spent in adminis- 
trative duties even though they did not believe that administration 
should be a part of their Job. 

Findings indicated a confused array of functions which coun- 
sellors were expected to perform. This was detrimental to the 
quality of counselling services for Indian clients and clarifica- 
tion of the role of the Indian Affairs Counsellor was essential 
if effective growth was to be seen in counselling Indian students 
In Saskatchewan. 



Oearing, Albert George. POLITICS AND AOMIN I STRATI ON IN AN EASTERN 
ARCTIC SETTLEMENT. M.A.: Anthropology and Archaeology, 1974. 

Oescription of the Study 

This thesis dedlt with the politics of social relations In 
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Rankin Inlet, Northwest Territories. Chapter One focused on a 
description of the geographic setting, location, transportation 
factors, coniiiunications, climate, terrain and topography, 
resources, historical background, and denwgraphy. The second 
chapter focused on political organizations and described outside 
'agencies, coiniHinlty-based agencies, and interpersonal relations 
between Eskimos and Whites. The third chapter on ethnic stratifi- 
cation described how White and Eskimo groups perceived themselves 
and one another. The final chapter on structural dynamics focused 
on the Co-op and the settlement council. 

.n examination was made on how structural considerations 
affect political behavior and how this In turn affected political 
organization in the Community. Three case studies were described 
to demonstrate the mutual interdependence of structure and beha- 
vior in settlement politics. These case studies dealt with the 
' development of the local cooperative enterprise, the settlement 
council, and changes created by individual's actions upon the net- 
work of social relations in which they participated. 

Research Design 

Data was collected over a four year period between 1971 and 
1975. Study of the settlement was based upon* a theoretical model 
which used' the idea of social roles as a framework for under- 
standing a settlement's social life. 

In the absence of wel 1-infonned informants or willing 
Informants, the field study fell back upon direct observation and 
participation as a data gathering technique. Relatively few 
attempts at formal interviews were made because Interviewing 
pactions were Interpreted as threatening. Local residents regarded 
j their personal control of information about themselves, their 
business, their families, and their political activities as vital 
to. their economic security and personal success. Research tech- 
nique evolved Into placing oneself In positions where one would ^ 
most likely to pick up information divulged spontaneously. It was 
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only aftor the researcher shed his role as a while transient and 
as an anthropologist and adopted the lifestyle of the conmunity 
that collection of meaningful data tuuk place. Data collection 
usually involved wailing until conversation spontaneously ran in a 
direction which seemed potentially fruitful and then encouraging 
it by adding agreement to stated opinion and making mildly specu- 
lative open-ended statements. 

'> 

Findings and Conclus ions 

The Eskinx) domestic housing units experienced a high degree 
of residential movability which reflected the fluctuation in the 
economic boom and bust 's^ltlentent pattern. Social relations 
within and beyond the domestic units tended strongly in the direc- 
tion of informality. The units ser*'ed to provide a legitimate 
context for activities such as sexual relations between adults, 
conception^ gestation, rearing of children, feeding, clothing, and 
tite sheltering of members. 

The basic sociocul tural cleavage in the community was a divi- 
sion of the population into White and EskiiiK) groups. Few formally 
organized community-wide activities were available for children. 
Most events were organized by whites with rare participation by 
Eskimos, particularly older, mature adults. The lack of adult 
Eskimo participation except as spectators lay In essential contra- 
dictions in the philosophical orientation of adult Eskimos toward 
egal itarianism. 

The. majority of inter-ethnic social interaction occurred in 
the context of formal job or work activity which involved the 
majority of power and authority by Whites acting on behalf of 
their agencies and Eskimos acting for themselves. Differences In 
languacje, lifestyle, acconmodatlon, cultural differences, defno- 
graphic characteristics of the two ethnic groups resulted in few 
off-the-job interactions. 

Alliances among Whites were formed In the course of job per- 
foniiance by those In close and frequent contact and between whom 
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there was a good deal of interdependence. Alliances and relation- 
ships corresponded closer to the format of the governmont bureau- 
cracy rather than by social relations outside the Job context. 

In a conriunity with a vast disparity In wealth, gambling 
served as a leveling mechanism to redistribute wealth regardless 
of other sources of income. Deer sharing, gambling, and gossip 
served to maintain a tighly-knit body of opinion with respect to 
nbehavioral rules and expectations and provided a lever to encour- 
age conformity wiUiin the Eskimo ethnic group. Among Whites 
gambling, card games, drinking and gossiping were also enthusiasti- 
cally indulged in. but the role of gambling in maintaining rela- 
tionships was mve subdued than among the Eskimos. Although liquor 
consumption, food sharing, and information sharing were elements 
• in the social process among Whites, the dispersment and consumption 
of these items was not the major purpose. Rather, the purpose lay 
In the maintenance and establishment of social relationships. 
Differences between Eskimo and White behavior lay not so much In 
what members of each group did but in how they did it and how 
these activities were perceived by them. 

The investigator also noted that since authority was possessed 
by outside agencies rather than by local domestic groups, groupings 
based in kinship principles did not appear to form politically 
important social segments. 

In spite of the contradictions of settlement Hving, people 
were able to lead relatfve'ly coherent lives. However, this 
coherence was achieved only at a cost expressed in high levels of 
anxiety and frustration and in high rates of alcohol consumption. 

As development proceeded in the North, and settlements like 
Rankin Inlet became regional government headquarters, the investi- 
gator concluded that the toll in human-social costs would be paid 
by the people living there. 
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Oooner, Terrence John. SECKASKOOTCII: DAY LADOim. SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECT. M.Cd.: Indian ami Northern Education ProgranK 
1970. 

Description £f U^e _S^t udy 

The thesis sought to determine the effects of a day liil)our 
scliool construction project on tlie Seekaskoutcli Indian Reserve at 
Onion Lalce, Saskatchewan. 

Residents of the reserve were hired in order to build Chief 
Taylor School during the years 1972-1978. 

j^c sea r c h jjc 5 ^ gn I 

The literature on the effects of a day labour project-on a " 
reserve generated 110 questions. From these, the researcher chose 
76 of the questions to serve as a basis for in-deptlt, open>ended — 
interviews with Indians and non-Indians associated with tlie pro- 
ject. , Thirty-four of the questions formed a guided interview 
instrument. All of these latter questions were directed to a sam- 
ple of 33 band members who had worked on the project and eight of 
the questions were asked of a sample of 27 non-participating band 
iDombers. 

The researcher followed participant observation procedures to 
gather data and interpret events threo and one-half years after 
the day project had beguh. A further re-examination was completed 
six years after the start of the construction program. In effect, 
the thesis represents a six year case study of the construction 
project. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The largely untrained and Inexperienced labour force of 1972 
successfully completed the school project with no apparent reduc- 
tion in the quality of workmanship. At the same time, certain 
coinnunity functions such as health services, recreation and trans- 
, portation benefitted. Alcohol and violence problems did not 



Increase in the comnunlty during the construction period. 

In the oDinion of those interviewed there were more Job 
opportunities for band membrrs, new school facilities, and 
increased spending on education and for consunKir goods in the com- 
munity as a result of the project. The project produced little 
effect on the niinrber of social assistance payments, reserve land 
use or the doing of traditional cultural activities. . 

Oand members interviewed expressed positive views towards 
such projects, favored reserve development, and wanted Indian 
language and cultural courses carried on and developed in the 
school program. Band members indicated that the work experience 
would lielp their future employment prospects on and off the 
reserve. 

The study found that this project was the least expensive day 
labor school built in Canada between I960 and 1974. Further, the 
total cost of building the school compared favorably to similar 
sized buildings built by contract. 

The study concluded that such successful projects required 
the cooperation of band leaders and members, a labor force of suf- 
ficient size, the cooperation'Of the supervising government depart- 
ment and a good project supervisor. This comnunity development 
approach put the band in a position "to confidently plan and pro- 
ceed with its own [further] development." 

The study suggested that other case studies of such projects 
should be done. A longer term project might be carried on In the 
Seekaskootch case. Indian viewpoint and interpretations would be 
Imperative. 

The study stressed the need for participation of the chief 
and council In the recruiting of day labor and the quick release 
of funds by the controlling department at each stage of construc- 
tion. The project supervisor must be able to purchase local 
materials without red tape. Counselling for the work force is an 
imperative. Salary allowances should reflect training and experi- 
ence. The cholce.of a sensitive and responsive Job supervisor is 
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vital to the project. 

Dyck, Noel Evan. THE ADMINISIUATION Of FEDEMAL INDIAN AID IN Tilt 

. NORTII-WESf TERRHORIES, 18/9-1000. M.A.: History, 1970. 

Descri ption of the Stud y 

Events were traced, which affected Indians In Saskatchewan 
between 1879 and 1886. 8ecause of the disappearance of the buffalo., 
in 1878-79, the federal government proposed to "make famwrs" of 
tlie Indians of Treaty Four, Six and Seven but in order to accom- 
plish this the government had to niakc provision to feed the 
Indians during the transition. To understand the successes and 
failures of government programs and the growth of Indian agitation 
to 1885, Dyck proposed an "investigation of federal aid to the 
Indians" concerned in those treaties. 

Research Design 

This descriptive narrative is based on research from library 
sources and government documents. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The 1870'i; in Western Canada featured the loosening of 
Hudson's Bay Company control, the invasion of American and free 
trader elements, the spread of firewater, and agitation. By the 
1880's surveyors had entered the land, the buffalo had all but 
disappeared and the Indians were having difficulty with the influx 
of American traders. 

By 1877, seven treaties had been agreed to by the Indians. 
By 1882, the government couldVst^ate with authority that there were 
26,650 treaty, non-treaty and Sioux Indians in the North-West. 
The North-West Mounted Police had been organized. These measures 
indicated the Canadian government's expectation of the rule of law 
and what that government expected of the Indians. The Indians 
wanted order restored. 
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Oy the tro^Ules, Indians agreed to bo loyal subjects but 
renounced all rights, titles and privileges. In return, Indians 
wcro to get reserves, hunting and fishing privileges, monetary pay- 
ments, a medicine chest, and help In case of famine. 

By 1876, a crisis In the supply of buffalo had developed. 
The Sioux had entered Canada, tfius making greater demands on supply. 
By 1078-79 the government recognized the need for food relief and 
appointed Edgar Dewdney as Indian Commissioner. 

In 1000, the Reserve Agriculture Program (R.A.P.) was Insti- 
tuted but It was applied nwstly to Indians of the Treaty SIk area. 
Treaty Seven Indians preferred to travel south of the Medicine Line 
and. Indeed, were encouraged to do that until the Americans became 
hostile in 1002. 

Oycic maintained that R.A,P. foiled not because of !nd1an lacit 
of Industry, l)Ut because of the planners' unrealistic expectations, 
their lacl^ of real commitment and the pressure to cut expenditures. 
In 1803 appropriations were severely cut and In 1081 a drought was 
experienced. 

People responded differently to the transition. Crowfoot 
cooperated whereas Poundmalcer demanded more government aid. Big 
Dear refused treaty for a time. The Cypress Hills' Indians faced 
starvation. Plapot, Little Pine and Lucky Man agreed to take 
reserves. 

Big Dear organized a council of chiefs In 1084 at the same 
time as the governnwnt tried to reduce expenditures. Incidents at. 
Fort Pitt and Crooked Lake forced the government to decide on 
Increased expenditure but also to strengthen the police. The 
government tended to appease Crowfoot, Ignore Metis demands and 
made little effort to conciliate Big Dear. 

The disappearance of buffalo, treaties, farming practices, 
reserves, the Reserve Agricultural Program, government economics, 
redress and rebellion were all interconnected. The Indian h?.d been 
transformed from an Independent to a dependent state. 
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rinnutjiin, Jdinos T. TIPI RINGS AMI) PLAINS PNL-IIISTOllY: A UtASStSS- 
MINI OF TlltIR AKCMAEOl.OGICAI. POIfNIIAL. M.A. : Anlhropolciyy 
and Archaeology, 19H1 . 

fii^a^ \ pt ion of the S Imly 

The author developed a fraiiKJwork for use in aichneoloyical 
Interpretation by predicting the relationship between the rings 
and the original tipi. The rings are the remnants of stones used 
to h'tld the "tipi in place. The tipi was removed; the rings 
remained. After the construction of a model from the ring, 
rinnegan could predict the likeness of the original structures. 
8y taking the data from an actual site of tipi rings in southern 
Alberta (Cd O.P.I.) the predictions of the ntodel could then he 
tested. As a result of the successful prediction, then informa- 
tion about the character of the site could be deduced. 

Research Design 

Four methodological advances, known in 1979, have been uti- 
lized in this study. They included nwthods for the rapid mapping 
of the rings, dating them as to when the tipis were anchoredby 
the rings, standardization of the mcn&ural data, and the excava- ^ 
tion which tested both inside and tne exterior of the rings. 

The author noted that the ring is an archaeological phenome- 
non but the tipi is an anthropological one. Relating the two was 
the problem. He did not indicate the ethnic origin of the ring 
but noted that most would be of Blackfoot origin because these 
people were the long time residents of the area. 

The Spaniards observed tipi rings as early as 1540-42. Onate 
gave the best description of them in 1599 and pointed out that the 
rings were formed from rocks which anchored the bottoms of the 
tipi cover. 

Tipi use as a dwelling may date back 8000 years. The advan- 
tages of the tipi as a structure were that it possessed low heat 
capacity walls, mininujm exposed surfaces, and maximum stability. 
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In thflt polos could bo converted Into trnvois fnnm pulled by dog 
or horso/it oi^mmI tlu? trnnsportftbll Ity problem for tho Indinn, 
The ftuthor conjocturod that the tipi wns designed as a primary 
dwelling of a people of a pedestrian culture. 

The tipi was described as having five components: cover, 
poles, fasteners, liner and anchoring devices. 

The covers, annually nwde in good times, and made up of from 
12 to 10 hidos, required that the individual hides be sewn into a 
semicircular shape. The inside diameter of the cover determined 
whether the tipi would be short or tall in stature. Ears or flaps 
entailed additions. The estlnwted weight of a hide would be 3.1 
km and a 10 hide tipi could thus be transported by a dog. 

Poles provided the upper franniwork of the tipi. Poles would 
be selected according to the design of the tipi, what was availa- 
ble, and convertibility to travois for transport. 

The number of fasLeners (6-16 above the door, 2-5 below) were 
carried in a skin pouch. Their weight could also he determined. 
The liner or ghost screen, which lined the inside of the tipi, 
provided insulation. Mood or bone pegs, sod blocks, or stones were 
utilized for anchoring the tipi. 

How the Indians assembled and disassembled the tipi, and the 
principal furnishings and placement of people In the tipi, were 
envisioned. The author estimated that a tipi would have an average 
of six persons with 1.06 cm^ of floor space per person. 

According to the model conceptualization, the diameter of the 
tipi ring determined the number of hides, poles and inhabitants. 
The weight of the tipi cover and the expected maximum wind velocity 
could also be calculated. Two anchoring strategies could be 
plotted depending on the availability and type of surface rocks. 
Eight variables were defined as likely to predict the relationship 
between the tipi and its ring: inside diameters (two), outside 
diameters (two), thickness of cover, number of anchoring stones, 
distribution of those stones, total weight of the stones, distri- 
bution of weight and average weight of each stone. Certain 
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predications between rocks used and wind speed could also be made. 

The data on an actual site (Ed Op-1) in southern Alberta was 
then discussed. The site had numerous occupants and featured 
cairns, a medicine wheel and tipi rings. Each tipl ring was 
mapped and a dozen test excavations were ntade. 

Fi ndings and Conclusions 

Despite some differences, the model predictions did conform 
to the tipi rings at Ed Op-1. The predicted anchoring strategy, 
however^ did not confirm the observed anchoring strategy. 

The tipi ring diameters could be used to correctly calculate 
the number of hides used, the poles required and the number of 
persons whp would comfortably occupy a tipi. Those figures illus- 
trated-the investment of raw materials required in order to con- 
struct this type of dwelling. 

The tipi rings in Ed Op-1 differed from the model in being 
thicker and by having a different pattern of rock distribution. 
The tipi rings conformed to the model in the relationship between 
the inside diameter and the number of anchoring rocks. The inside 
diameters could be used to predict the number of poles, hides and 
inhabitants. The value of these variables met ethnographic 
expectations . 

The cluster of rings formed encampments made by a single band. 
A number cf bands had occupied the site on the same occasion, and 
the entire cluster formed a supra-band or onnubium encampment. It. 
was further deduced that the site was probably occupied for a 
ceremonial occasion during a summer season. 

Forsman, Michael Robert. THE PREHISTORY OF MONTREAL LAKE, CENTRAL 
SASKATCHEWAN. M.A.: Anthropology and Archaeology, 1976. 

Description of the Study 

This thesis outlined the cultural history of Montreal Lake in 
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central Saskatchewan. Excavation programs were carried out during 
sunnier field surveys in 1972 and 1973. A survey of other 
archaeological sites and projects in the northern. Saskatchewcn 
regioft is included. 

The majority of sites wore clustered around the entrance to 
the Montreal River with some other sites located around the lake, 
ftost of the occupational prehistory was represented by northern 
plains related complexes and traditions. Earliest occupations 
included Oxbow, McKean, Ouncan and Hanna complexes of about 2000 
B.C. Succeeding complexes such as Pelicen Lake and Besant 
materials were also plains affiliated. Around 1500 A.D. Boreal 
Forest cultural traditions such as the Clear Water Lake complex 
appeared and persisted until the contact period with white people. 
The study area of Montreal Lake is described In terms of its low 
relief, sandy, loamy, and organic soil textures, the lake In terms 
of a major drainage system, artificial dam control, climatic zone, 
fauna, birds, deglaciation characteristics and its. location along 
the southern boundary of the Boreal Forest region. 

Research Design 

Base camps were established around the lake and beaches and 
other eroded areas were surveyed for cultural material. Test exca 
vations consisted of one meter square units dug by shovel and 
trowel. Cultural materials were collected and catalogued 
according to depth and test unit. Kits were profiled and sketch 
maps of each site were drawn. Data was also recorded regarding 
vegetation, topography, disturbance, and contemporary structures. 
Sites were mapped topographically. Artifacts, detritus, floral 

and faunal remains were recorded to the nearest centimeter. Soil 

samples were taken of hearths, along with ash and carbon samples. 

Pro*files of the excavation units were drawn and photographed and 

all excavation units were then back-filled. 

Two methodologies were employed in analyzing artifacts. 

Attribute analysis was used in determining artifact types as well 
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as allowing potential statistical tests of significance. Topolo- 
gical analysis was used in comparing artifacts to those from other 
areas. The reconstruction of the^^cullure history was based on 
typological comparison of diagnostic artifacts and relative dating 
of a multiple component site. Relative dating of artifacts was 
accomplished in the laboratory. Horiiontal mapping of features 
and artifacts helped identify activity areas and the identifica- 
tion of faunal remains made it possible to infer seasonality of 
occupation . 

Fi ndings and Conclusions 

Although Montreal Lalce may have been exposed to deglactation 
in approximately 10, OOOB.C, 1 ittle evidence was found to support 
the hypothesis of a continuous sequence of human occupation. 
Three main periods of cultural activity were identified. The Clear 
Mater Lake complex of the Woodland Cree about 1800-1500 B.C, 
represented the period of greatest occupational activity. This 
complex was contrasted with early meso-Indian complexes. The 
second major period included the Northern Plains complex of the 
Napikwan tradition of 700 B,C,-500 A.D, and the more recent cul- 
tural complex of the Tunaxa tradition. Finally, ajr^und_1500_,A.D — 
oc cupa t i ons~i nd i ca rlW~of a borea 1 forest cultural tradition such 
as the Clear Water Lake complex appeared and persisted until the 
contact period. 

Two major time periods were identified in the prehistory of 
the Montreal Lake area. The major differences between the two 
periods were manifested in the projectile point and in the pre- 
sence or absence of pottery. In addition to differences in 
material culture, there was also some difference In the settlenient 
patterns. The limited geographical cui^rents of materials in the 
early meso-Indian nwterials Indicated the exploitation of highly 
localized resources within a relatively large region. These 
resources were probably harvested by a small but cohesive group of 
people. Exploitation of resources was highly localized and 
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occupation of more than two of the most favored sites was not 
practical from a logistics or strategic-harvest viewpoint. 

Another possibility is that occupation of ii>ore than two nwst 
favored sites simultaneously my have indicated a short-term popu- 
lation overload which resulted in a slightly more diffused settle- 
ment pattern, although still within the favored region. This 
second Interpretation would suggest a less intensive but longer 
term exploitation of available resources. Smaller groups of peo- 
ple may have occupied the area on a very intermittent basis, pos- 
sibly less than four a full season, but over a relatively longer 
time span. 

Gold, Dolores. PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANGES ASSOCIATED WITH ACCULTURA- 
TION. Ph.D: Psychology, 1966. 

Description of Ibg Study 

Acculturation of Saskatchewan Indians to white-industrlallzed- 
-urban-culture andchanges In psychological functions which occurred 
during the acculturation process was the focus of study. Hypothe- 
ses were based on previous research which Indicated that motiva- 
tions and values of accuUurated Indians would be more similar to 
those of white people than those of unaccuUurated Indians. 
Related literature suggested dominance of the deferred gratifica- 
tion pattern in industrialized, white, North American culture, 
while dominance of the Inmedlate gratification pattern appeared to 
exist In many North American Indian cultures. AccuUurated 
Indians appeared to place greater emphasis on achievement, fore- 
sight and planning which implies a future time orientation and a 
long range time perspective than did less accuUurated Indians. 

Psychoanalytically derived theories, cognitive theories, and 
social learning theory in respect to culture change are reviewed. 
Findings from experimental, socio-economic, and cross-cul tural 
research are also provided. 
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Research Design 

Subjects were administered measures for so^Jo-ecoiiomic status, 
acculturation, gratification preference, semantic im.MhIhg of 
selected culturally relevant concepts, needs achievement, titiie 
orientation, and accuracy time estimation. The sample consisted 
of four groups of 20 subjects each: urban Indian, urban white, 
rural or reserve Indian, and rural white subjects. Random selec- 
tion for the sample was not made. Tests were administered indivi- 
dually in approximately a three hour time period by the author and 
a student assistant. Data was analyzed by a two-way analysis of 
variance. 

Findings and Conclusions 

On the measures related to socio-economic status, the rural 
Indian sample was significantly lower than the other three groups 
in education, the Blishen Occupational Scale Score, family income, 
the white housing scale score, room-to-room ratio, and had sig- 
nificantly more children. The two urban and the rural white sam- 
ples did not vary significantly on the socio-economic measures. 
Significant interaction effects for education, the Blishen test, 
and white test scores pointed to the conclusion that the conditions 
of being Indian and living In the country were associated with low 
education and socio-economic status. It appeared that more highly 
educated Indian women left the reserve and that reserve Indian 
children left school earlier. There were no interaction effects 
for income, room-to-person ratio, or number of children per family. 
Housing status and occupational level were related to both ethnic 
and regional identification. Education level and socio-economic 
status appeared to be more related to each other for the Indian and 
urban white subjects than for the rural white subjects. 

In terms of acculturation the reserve Indian subjects scored 
significantly lower than urban Indian subjects. The urban and 
white rural samples did not differ significantly. The rural Indian 
sample scored significantly lower than other groups in terms of 
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ethnic and regional effects. Since urban Indian subjects indicated' 
a higher level of education, the investigator assumed that urban 
Indians may be less dependent upon contact with white people to 
gain cultural information. Urban Indians may be better prepared 
to make use of other sources of information more readily available 
in the city than on reserves, such as newspapers, radios, tele- 
vision, and 1 ibraries. 

Acculturation appeared to have a tendency to be correlated 
inversely with age and was positively correlated with education. 
Acculturation and length of stay in the city did not correlate at 
a significant level. Results supported the hypothesis that the 
urban Indians were more accuUurated than ruraVIndians and that 
education was positively correlated to acculturation. Correlation 
between socio-economic status and acculturation suggested that as 
Indians acculturate to industrialized society their socio-economic 
status rises. 

Reserve Indians had less accurate concepts of time than accul- 
turated Indian and white subjects. AccuUurated Indians were nwre 
similar in their estimates of time to white subjects than to 
reserve Indians. 

^, Results failed to support the hypothesis that reserve Indians 
would show less need achievement, shorter time spates, and more 
'"^present- time orientations than accuUurated Indians and white sub- 
jects. This finding was not supported in the related literature 
and the investigator concluded that intervening variables in tb^ 
study resulted in non-significant results. 

Findings suggested that more anti-Indian and anti-Metis pre- 
judice was held by white subjects in rural rather than in urban 
areas. Rural Indians were rated as preferring immediate gratifica- 
tion and scored significantly less than the rural white sample in 
terms of enjoying school. Formal schooling with its more alien 
curriculum to Indian children than to white children may result in 
greater enjoyment by white subjects- while attending a familiar 
- institution. The rural Indian sample was the only group who felt 
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no need to continue their schooling. The investigator concluded 
that low motivation for formal education was par-tially responsible 
for the lower level of education among Indian people even though 
other factors such as economic pressure and ill iiealth niay he pre- 
sent. 

Unlike the other three groups, the rural Indian sample was 
rated as not prepared to undergo deprivation for the sake of their 
children's education. This group was also rated as showing less 
interest in their children's school work and felt less of a need 
to save money for their children's education. Government payment 
for education and the low standard of living on reserves may have 
combined to provide little incentive to save for educational costs. 

Rural Indians were rated as finding it difficult to tie them- 
selves to a Job while the other three groups were rated as being 
able to do so. Rural Indians believed that routine work destroyed 
Independence while both the urban Indian and urban white samples 
did not believe this. Only the rural Indian sample was rated as 
having not proven themselves as reliable and capable workers. This 
group was rated as being more wasteful of time, ntore 1inpu1sive> 
prepared less for emergencies, having fewer long-range goals, 
having less foresight, thinking less about the. future, and doing 
less planning ahead in comparison to the other three groups. There 
were also significant differences in gratification preferences 
among the four groups with the rural Indian group consistently dif- 
fering from the other three groups. The investigator considered 
the possibility of anti-Indian bias on the part of Hhe raters, but 
attempted to overcome this factor in the design of the study. 

Goller, Albert Edgar. A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDES OF SLAVEY INDIAN 
PARENTS TOWARD EDUCATION IN HAY RIVER. M.Ed.: Indian and 
Northern Education Program, 1976. 

Descr i ption of the Study 

What are the specific attitudes of Slavey parents towards . 
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education vis a vis 
. 1. participation, 

2. teacher training, 

3. Indian content, 

/|. home-school relationships? 

A pre-designed questionnaire was administered to Indian 
parents at Hay River, Northwest Territories, In 1976 to determine 
the attitudes of those parents towards the existing educational 
programs. At the same time, parents were asked as to what changes 
were needed in the educational system to better meet the needs and 
desires^'of those parents. 

Research Design 

The Instrument used was a modified form used by Carriere 
(1966) in Saskatchewan and Lawton (1970) ini' the Northwest 
Territories. A pilot test of the questionnaire was carried out on 
graduates of the University of Sjskatchewan to see if revisions 
of the questionnaire were needed, particularly in the area of the 
language used. Permission to interview band members was obtained 
from the chief and council. 

Ten parents, chosen at random from the Hay River area, werp 
interviewed In their homes. As well, two elders and five Euro- 
Canadian parents from Hay River were interviewed. 

Responses to the Individual questions were tabulated on a 
master answer sheet. Each set of responses to an individual ques- 
tion was then analyzed to determine the views and attitudes of the 
parents. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The educational program did not meet the Slavey parents' per- 
ception of their children's cultural needs. Slavey parents wanted 
certain aspects, of their culture and way of life taught to their 
children so that the latter could develop an appreciation, under- 
standing and pride in themselves and their culture. Parents_felt 
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that this could contribute to self developinent , personal growth . 
and a knowledge how the Slavey had contributed to the Canadian 
nK)sa1c. Slavey parents also stated the need for closer home- 
school relationships than hai existed before, fhey opined that 
teachers should have Intercul tural training before being posted 
for duty. 

The Euro-Canadian group seemed to have developed a resistance 
to the development of local control of education. Generally, they 
did not see the need for Inclusion of the local cultural materials 
as this would take time from the skills and content that the 
school was trying to present. 

The author recomniended that parents require familiarization 
with changes in education before those changes are Instituted. He 
reconinended that an^educatlon conmlttee be organized under the 
auspices of the May River Indian Sand. Closer dialogue was sug- 
gested between the band and the Oepartntent of Education. 

Slavey parents should decide whether to have appointed or 
elected members of the educational council. The writer envisioned 
that the final outcome of developn^ent should be local control of 
education. 

The writer envisaged the establishment of a Slavey speaking 
kindergarten program, the Incorporation of elenients of S^lavey cul- 
ture Into the curriculum, establishment of better home-school 
relationships, the recruitment of Slavey speakers to teach In the 
primary school program and Intercul tural In-service training of 
teachers for the schools of the community. 

Green, Richard Morrison. A CROSS-CULTURAL SIMULATION FOR ATTITUDE 
CHANGE. M.Ed.: Indian and Northern Education Program, 1975. 

Oesc r 1 p 1 1 on of the S t udy 

A cross-cultural siimjlation game was "designed to present a 
native Indian soclo-cul tural experience for non-Indian people." 
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The study investigates the effect of the simulation on the atti- 
tudes of non-Indians toward Indians as a result of the experience. 

Researc h Design 

Based on the premise that the lack of cross-cultural conmuni- 
cation between Indian and non-Indian people was caused mainly by 
ncn-Indian misunderstanding of Indian cultural values and experi- 
ence^^the simulation, Red Tape, was constructed. A board type 
game, on the Monopoly model, forced the disc rolling player to 
encounter the saipe obstacles aR would be endured by rural Indians 
on arrival in the city. By meeting the simulated obstacles, so 
the author hypothesized, the player **would display a significantly 
positive change in attitude" towards Indians thus beset. 

A pretest-posttest control group design was utilized. Forty 
non-Indian, urban, grade 10 students were randomly selected and 
allocated to equal experimental and control groups. As pretest 
and postest, the Survey of Attitudes Toward Native Indians was 
administered to all stuj^ents. The experimental group played Red 
Tape for five treatment sessions, whereas the control group had no 
treatment. T-tests were computed on the pretest-postest gain 
scores of the experimental and control groups. 

- find I ngs arid Cone 1 us i on s 

Red y^ ipe proved an effective change device In that the stu- 
dents participating in the simulation showed attitude change. The 
simulation served as an ''active, persuasive communication medium/ 
a viable method of representing a cross-cultural experience, and a 
vehicle for eliciting the affective Involvement of the players. 

Red Tape should be used in conjunction with other curriculum 
resources. Such games should be constructed with Indian assis- 
tance and sanction and be subjected to rigorous field testing and 
modification. Teachers employing such games should be conversant 
with the theoretical framework of simulations. Further, simula- 
tions could be used in preparing officials in the urban environment, 
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counsellors at the reserve level and teachers who serve in inter- 
cultural fields. 

Further research was suggested in the following areas; (1) 
the permanence of the attitude change, (2) the effectiveness of 
simulation with native Indian studci\ts, (3) the construction and 
testing of games relevant to the culture and life experiences of 
the Indian student, (4) the use and development of simulations by 
teacher education Institutions. 

Green, Vicki Anne. THE INDIAN IN THE WESTERN COMIC BOOK: A CON- 
. TENT ANALYSIS. M.Ed.: Indian and Northern Education Pro- 
gram, 1974. 

Description of the Study 

The role and characterization of the Indian depicted in the 
western comic book was examined by content analysis. The comic 
book was defined as an Inexpensive, pulp magazine containing 
stories presented In a sequential picture and narrative form. 
Because of Its availability, Inexpensiveness and wide attraction 
to children of all ages, the comic book was deemed an ^'educator'* 
of a type. The tertu "western" referred to those comics devoted to 
portrayal of life on the "frontiers" in western North America. 

Specifically,, nouns and adjectlyes used to describe Indians, 
stereotypes about them, characterizations used and roles played by 
Indians In the comic book's were determined. Also the composite 
pictures portrayed and the verbal attributes and roles played by 
the Indians In the stories were outl ined. 

Research Design 

Two hundred fifty comic books, purcliased randomly from two 
second-hand book stores in Saskatoon on 12 different occasions, 
were selected with a criteria that each story must be about Indians 
in the "Wesf and that each story must portray two Indian 
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-characters/ one of which nnist have a major speaking part. Forty- 
four stories from the total were randomly selected for use in the 
study. 

Ihe categories of Agogino (1950) were used to identify pic- 
torial elements of the comic books. The Katz-Braly stereotype 
scale (1933), which required coders to list and place adjectives 
in rank order, described the flow of thought in the pictures. 

Categories, indicators and items from Speigelman et^al. (1953) 
were used on verbal material. The KatJ>Draly instrument was 
applied to determine the overall effect of each story. 

Three other analytic instruments based on Derelson and Salter 
(1946), Cast (1967) and Agogino (1980) were used to determine the 
characteristics, concepts and stereotypes depicted. After a com- 
plete reading the coders could then document the implicit lessons, 
themes, and directions of the story as well as whether the story 
had a positive, negative or neutral attitude towards Indians. 

rive hypotheses were investigated: (1) negative characteris- 
tics and stereotyping of the Indian does occur within the western 
comic book; (2) discriminatory and derogative vfords are used to 
describe the Indian; (3) the treatment of Indians does not dignify 
his differences of race, creed and custom; (4) Indian and non- 
Indian interaction takes place in an "old West" setting; and (5) 
Indians are unable to solve their problems and are dependent. 

The three coders and the researcher first tried their cate- 
gorizations on five stories. When a degree of agreement in assess 
ment had been reached, each of the four worked independently on th. 
remaining sample. Results were expressed in percentage compari- i 
sons. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The comic books depicted the Indian in a negative role thus 
perpetuating common stereotypes and generalizations. 

The Indian, clad in traditional western Indian costume and 
involved in a raiding and hunting economy, had a cowardly streak 
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and an evil cliaracter. He was grim expressioned, treacherous, 
sneaky, cruel, dependent and untrustworthy. His costunte, hair 
style, weapons, and life style rcriccled an ominous atoKJSphere. 
He most often Instigated trouble. He was rarely the main charac- 
ter or hero but largely the sub-character and villain. Vengeance, 
hatred, revenge and failure to solve iniiiediate problems were 
characteristic and his methods of attainment were physical vio- 
lence, threats, dependence, deceit, cunning and trickery. 
••Injuns," "redskins," "squaw," and "warrior" were used in the 
perjorative sense. 

The researcher commented that the comic book was an accessi- 
ble form that was '^action packed and adventuresome** as well as 
sought by children and that it was "significant that a by-product 
of the comic is resultant ignorance, misunderstanding and preju- 
dice toward a group of people." 

Guenther, Mary Lou. A COMPARISON OF LEITER AND WECHSLER TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE WITH INDIAN AND WHITE CHILDREN. M.A.: 
Psychology, 1975. 

Description of the Study 

Is the Leiter International Performance Scale (LIPS) a more 
adequate measure of intelligence for Indian children than the more 
conventional and widely used In/echsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC)? Conventional intelligence tests rely heavily 
on verbal ability and the Indian child usually has English as his 
second language. With a verbal test there may be danger of 
penalizing Indian children and labelling them slower than they 
actually might be. 

Concepts of intelligence were discussed and the investigator 
concluded that "tested intelligence is to a very considerable 
extent what Alfred Binet and David Wechsler decided to make it.** 
The cross-cultural approach to intelligence, the relationship 
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between sociO'-econoniic status and intelligence, urban-rural differ- 
ences and intelligence, and the whole concept of culture fair 
tests are discussed as well. 

Research Design 

The sample consisted of four groups of 10 children (urban 
White, rural White, urban Indian, and rural Indian) matched on age, 
sex, and socio-economic status. Subjects ranged in age from six 
years five months to eight years eleven months. A two-by-two 
factorial analysis was used to analyze the data. Factors used in , 
the analysis of variance were culture (Indian-White) and local 
(urban-rural).. An intercorrelation matrix on all variables was 
conducted, and correlation coefficients among subsamples were com- 
pared for statistical significance: The test battery for the two 
intelligence tests (LIPS and WISC) and one achievement test were 
administered. I* 



Findings and Conclusions ^ 

Indian subjects did as well as White subjects on I.Q. tests 
except on the verbal tests in which the White subjects were 
superior. The investigator inferred that a possible reason for 
this verbal deficiency in Indian children may be that their first 
language was not usually English. 

High significant correlations between the LIPS and the HISC-F, 
WISC-V, and WISK-P indicated that the LIPS was a val id jneasure of 
Intelligence for the total sample. All tests of intelligence were 
equally good measures of intelligence for White children. 
Although both the LIPS and tiie WISC were equally good measures of 
intelligence for Indian children, the WISC-V penalized Indian 
children in that it consistently underestimated their intelligence 
relative to their level of achievement. 

The I.Q. scores did not predict achievement" for three of the 
- -subsamples--ur6an-Tnd^^^^^^^ and rural White. For the 

rural Indian the WISC-F ahd the WISC-V were good predictors for 
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arUhmetk achievement. The White child achieved consistently 
better than the Indian child in reading, arithmetic, and composi- 
tion, but Indian and White children weru equal in spelling achieve- 
njent. A possible reason for the Indian child's poor achieveinent 
may be related to poor school attendance and to attitudes toward 
education. Motivation to succeed may differ between Whites and 
Indians because of Indian traditional attitudes toward education. 

Rural Indian children achieved Ingher in reading end spelling 
than urban Indian children, although the urban Indian was as 
intelligent as the rural Indian. Possible reasons for this may be: 
(a) rural Indian children have mre stability of residency on the 
reserve than do urban Indian children, (b) there are fewer single 
parent families on reserves, (c) rural children were a majority 
in their schools whereas urban children were a minority in their 
schools, perhaps making rural Indian children psychologically more 
able to cope and identify with peer groups, or (d) difference in 
teachers may have contributed to achievement differences in the 
children. 

Overall, the LIPS correlated highly with the WISC tests, indi- 
cating the LIPS to be a valid measure of intelligence. No urban- 
rural differences in intelligence were found. The investigator 
suggested that socio-economic factors may be important variables 
in intelligence testing. It was concluded that establishing norms 
specific te the Indian culture may be the inost fruitful approach 
for short-term practical purposes, but not necessarily for the 
goals of developing culture-fair measures of intelligence. 

Hamnersmith, Jerome Alvin. THE INDIAN IN SASKATCHEWAN ELEMENTARY. 
SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS: A CONTENT ANALYSIS. M.Ed,: 
Indian and Northern Education Program, 1971. 

Description of the Study 

Eight elementary school social studies textbooks used in 



Saskatchewan schools were analyzed to reveal the treatment uti- 
lized by the authors of these textbooks. 

Related literature indicated that content analysis is a 
research technique for thr? objective, systematic and quantitative 
description of the manifest content of conimJnications. Content 
analysis applies OTily to social scienc3 generalizations, to the 
determination of the effects of conmjnication and to the systema- 
tic and semantic dimensions of the language. 

Research Desig n 

Textbooks used were listed in Division II of the Saskatchewan 
Elementary Currlculum^Guide. ( 1965) and were chosen by random selec- 
tion. The author used the building principles of Derelson and the 
research methods suggested by Dudd, Thorp and Donohaw. Me also 
put some of the categories of Bamberger. Gates and Carmichael. to 
service. 

Ihis sluiiy used the paragraph as the basic unit of nwasure- 

nient for quantitative analysis. A percentage method of making 

comparison was applied and the following formula applied: 

Total number of paragraphs devoted tojndians ^ ,qq 
TolaTlujmblFoTpiragraphs in the boolc 

Pictures, illustrations and expressions of approval and dis- 
approval were usee? for qualitative analysis. 

Fourteen episodes or periods in Canadian history wherein 
Indians were dealt with have been identified by Sluman. Since 
these episodes dealt with Indian-white relations, the episodes were 
used to analyze the treatment given Indians by the books under 
investigation. In addition, the study attempted to identify the 
extent to which Indians were mentioned and how they were treated 
after the Northwest Rebell ion and the signing of treaties with the 

western Indians. 

The study also attempted to determine (1) the comparative 
space given to topics on Indian and non-Indian themes in the books 
analyzed; 12) inside and decorative features of Indian references 
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in the books; (3) percentage of space given to Indians; (A) 
approved and disapproved Iridian characters; (5) grade or division 
level placement of the book; (6) classification of the Indians 
presented, that is, whether they were tribes, types, famous 
characters or not speci f icr*I ly classified; (7) tribes selected; 
and (ti) inajor topics discussed. 

A pilot study and validation procedures were carried out with 
students and professors at the Culletje of Education at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

L^Ilii^ "ys and Conclusion s 

1. The books gave an incomplete historical picture of 
Indians. Certain topics, such as the contact with Champlain and 
the fouriding of New France, were overemphasized but areas such as 
those dealing with La Chine, Moravian town and Ville Marie were 
badly neglected. 

2. Indian themes in the illustrative and decorative features 
of the books received low priority. 

3. The diversity of Indian Cdltures, languages and personali- 
ties was not well represented. 

4. Tribes from Saskatchewan were not well represented. 

5. The richness and variety of Indian cultures in Canada was 
not exhibited and there tended to be an emphasis on war and 
weapons, manners and customs, legends and qualities of character. 

6. In six of the books there was a high degree of negative 
presentation of Indian characters. 

7. Indian content tended to be omitted except in periods of 
initial contact with Europeans, the beginning of the fur trade and 
the Northwest Rebellion of 1885. 

8. <.Six of the textbooks analyzed would not contribute posi- 
tively to helping students know and understand the Indian dimension 
of Canadian history and culture. 
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The thesis contained a number of reconircndations. 

1. Four of the books should immediately be deleted. 

2. Teachers need to be convinced of the necessity for the 

more balanced presentation of Indian contribution to history. _ 

3. Authors, editors and publ ishers must al.sp " 

aware of the need for a Ta To ^^^^ view. 

1. ^k)re textbooks and materials are required dealing with 
Indian participation in the history of Canada. 

5. The textbook adoption system of the province should be 
reviewed and content analysis utilized when suitable. 

6. Elementary school teachers and pupils could utilize these 
methods. 

7. Indian representatives should be included on textbook 
selection committees. 

8. Much more materials need to be made available to 
Saskatchewan schools on Indians. 

9. Publishers should seek advice on manuscripts which deal 
with the Indian contribution. 

Handley, Joseph Loon. TEACHER PERCEPTION OF EDUCATION PROGRAM 
SUITABILITY IN NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. M.Ed.: Indian and 
Northern Education Program, 1970. 

I 

Description of the Study 

Teacher perception of the suitability of the education program 
for Indian and Metis children in Northern Saskatchewan was examined. 
Related literature suggested that teachers do realize that there 
are many problems concerning the Indian and Metis child in educa- 
tion, but they may bo hesitant to attempt new approaches that have 
been suggested. It seemed, therefore, necessary to discover how 
suitable teachers perceived the present education program and in 
what areas they felt changes were most urgently needed. Teacher 
perceptions were deemed essential sittce they were the keys between 
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recoiuiHinded chanyes and what actually went on in the classroom. 
Teacher trainers and curriculum developers could not have clear 
guidelines until they knew first how teachers perceived the educa- 
tion program needed in tiieir sciiuuls. 

Research Design 

The san\ple consisted of 165 Division one, two and three 
teachers in Northern Saskatchewan. Analysis of the data was made 
on teachers as a total group and teachers grou{)ed according to 
five variables: type of teaching certificate held, area of study 
in teacher training, total years of teaching experience, total 
years of teaching experience with Indian and Metis children, and 
division level of experience with Indian and Metis children. A 
questionnaire was designed by the investigator and 84.5% of the 
sample returned completed questionnaires. 

A standard 1 score was computed and the probability level 
determined In order to test the significance of the findings con- 
cerning teacher perception of education program suitability. In 
testing data related to the five variables noted above, a nwlti- 
factor analysis of variance was done on Item scores. 

Findings and Conclusions 

Teachers felt that the education program in Northern 
Saskatchewan was in general unsuitable. Reading, Literature, 
English and Social Studies were deemed most unsuitable. The 
shortage of relevant resource material was considered to be a major 
problem area. 

Science, Mathematics, the adapted Social Studies program, and 
pre-vocational and vocational courses were considered to be most 
suitable. 

Some teachers felt the program was less suitable than did 
other teachers. These teach i Included those who had taken 
courses in Indian or cross-L uUural education programs, those with 
less than four years of teaching experience with Indian and Metis 
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chndren, and those with a total of less than four years of 
teaching experience. No significant differences were found when 
teachers were grouped according to the type of teaching certifi- 
cates held, or according to the division level in which they had 
experience in teaching Indian and Metis children. Many teachers 
perceived problems in education as being the fault of the home 
environment of the Indian and Metis child and felt that changes 
nnist come in the home before changes in the education program 
would be effective. 

The investigator reconniended that a regional curriculum 
resource laboratory be estobl i shed for tcacheVs in Northern 
Saskatchewari^oninunltiesV a tcacher-at-large position be created 
— to~1enabl(B teachers to be free from regular classroom teaching to 
develop curriculum, the University establish extension services 
for teachers in the North, summer short courses be made available 
through the Saskatchewan Teachers* Federation, regional Saturday 
workshops in curriculum developtnent be held by the Department of 
Education, some training in Indian or cross-cultural education he 
a requirement for teaching in Northern Saskatchewan, and that the 
Department of Education undertake a thorough evaluation of suita- 
bility of education programs currently offered in Northern 
Saskatchewan. All reconwendations did not necessarily reflect 
directly from findings in the study, but, by the author*s admis- 
sion, were also drawn from personal experience. 

Harding, David James. AN EMPIRICAL CLARIFICATION OF MOTIVATIONAL 
VARIABLES AMONG SASKATCilF.WAH PEOPLE OF INDIAN ANCESTRY. M.A. 
Psychology, 1965. 

De s c r i p t i on of t he jtudj^^ 

The study investigated motivational and attitudinal variables 
among people of Indian ancestry. 

Harding argued that there was a lack of reliable knowledge 
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rcgardlmj problems faced by Indians and Metis and this lack 
hampered the developrrHint of " intel 1 itjont" programs and did not 
"facilitate healthy integVat iorj into the larger Canadian society." 

Research pesiyrt 

Harding adapted the Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.) and 
devised a questionnaire. 

T.A.T. was chosen because the test had the following charac- 
teristics: (1) successful use by other researchers; (2) responses 
could be subjected to co .lent analysis; (3) sensitive to uncon- 
scious or latent aspects of personality; (4) elected a multipli- 
city of responses; (5) mul t idimens ional i ty ; (6) presumed that there 
.was a lack of subject awareness regarding the purpose of the 
testing situation; (7) easy to administer; (8) pennitted compari- 
son with other cultures; and (9) avoided difficult areas that 
sometimes provide barriers between the interviewer and sybject. 

T.A.T. consisted of 01 picture projections and subjects wrote 
responses to a set of questions. Responses were coded and ran- 
domized, and subjected to content analysis. 

The questionnaire consisted of items designed to measure Jor 
presence and strengths of stereotypes "typically associated" with 
Indians in the areas of work, education, family, social aid and 
ethnic ity. . 

Subjects were from Deauval (41), He a la Crosse (60), Buffalo 
Narrows (46), and Prince Albert Correctional Institute (122) and 
were categorized as (1) "full blooded" or Indian, (2) "mixed 
parentage" or Metis, and (3) "no Indian ancestry" or white. Indian 
and non-Indian were matched as to age and sex. A pilot study was 
conducted with 26 students at the Saskatoon Vocational School to 
establish reliability of T.A.T. 

Both in-school students and young adults to the age of 30 were 
tested in the three northern-most communities. All adults were 
tested in the Correctional Institute. 

Communities were chosen because of accessibility by car and 




because the schools had a higfi proportion of students of Indian 
ancestry. Buffalo Mnrrows was typified as a much "accul turated 
conriunlty" with Z5X of people not being Indian or Metis. 
He a la Crosse was considered a Metis coninunity with Deauval 
having the fewest white people and thus possessing tlie "least 
degree of acculturation." # 

rindl ngs a »]ij[.£onc Ju sjon^ 

1. Out-of-school Metis subjects possessed positive school 
and educational aspirations. 

2. . . . different motivations and attitudes, particularly 
in the areas of work and education, existed among the three comnu- 
nities samples." 

3. "Metis from the Jail were more similar to whites than 
wore either Indians from Jail, or Metis from out of jalU" 

0. While both Indians and Metis had motivations corres- 
ponding to those of whites/lndlan-Metis similarities predominated. 
Also a discrepancy between relatively high aspirations and low 
performance was noted for Indians. 

The investigator concluded that: 

1. tducational aspirations can be effectively developed in 
Indians. 

2. The "levels of acculturation" differed in the three 
northern communities. These differences affected the individual's 
statement of motivations. Acculturation helps to determine moti- 
vation. 

3. Metis motivation was more s.imllar to that of whites than . 
was the Indian. 

4. "Social and economic discrimination, not low aspirations, 
underlies the low achievement of people of Indian ancestry." 

The author suggested that governments should tailor policies 
to specific comnunity conditions in order to assist Indians and 
Metis to fulfill their aspirations. 
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lluilaiid, Esther Aii»elia. INTERI^Rt'TAl IONS OF LNfiUSII IDIOMS BY 

INDIAN And NON'INOIAN C|||t.i)KrN. H.td.: Curriculum Studies, 
1973. 

pescrjjjUon of the Stutly 

"Do Indian blllnguals. non-Indian bilinguals, and non-Indian 
monolinguals differ significantly in their ability to interpret 
English idioms?" Idioms are defined as expressions or phrases 
peculiar to a language. Example: "lu make a bee line for . . 

llesearc h Oesicjii 

The Yande 11 1 d i oms Tes t was administered to 465 children in 
grades five» six and seven from six schools in northern and central 
Saskatchewan. Differences among mean scores were tested by analy- 
sis of variance. Children wiio scored below the 4.0 grade level or 
above the 7.9 grade level on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests 
were not included in the sample. 

F i n d i n g s a n d Cone 1 u s 1 o ns 

Indian children in multi-ethnic schools scored higher than 
Indian children in uni-ethnic schools, but non-Indian children^ 
whether bilingual or nMnol ingual » achieved significantly better 
than Indian children in either multi-ethnic or uni-ethnic settings. 

In general, Indian children had difficulty with the comprehen- 
sion of English idioms. These idioms used In basal readers were 
not familiar to either the Indian groups nor to the English mono- 
lingual speakers. 

Certain implications were pointed out: 

1. Bpth English monolingual and Indian speakers had diffi- > 
culty with idioms but the Indians had the greater difficulty. 

2. There should be specific teaching for understanding the 
idioms for all children. 

3. Publishers in Guidebooks might give increased aid to 
teachers as to fmw to teach for understanding of idioms. 
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4. Roadflblllty levels dotermlnlng procoduros neo^l tb bo 
reassossorf in light of the fliuM .gs of this study. 

5. Thore U a tlJfferpncn in tho understanding of idioms by 
children when the idioms are rncoiihtored in "oral conwunication" 
as opposed to the written. 

6. Idioms in Crec could be pointed out to Cree speaking chil- 
dren as a method of sensitizing them to idioms in English, 

u 

Mui. Slncheung Cynthia. RESPONSE ACQUISlTIpN OF INDIAN AND NOH- 
INDIAN JAIL INMATES. M.A,: Psychology, 1965. 

De5crjj)t i on of tJiie^S Uaiy 

The investigator hypothesized that ethnicity was an important 
behavioral determinant and that Indian and non-Indian subjects 
would respond differently on a questionnaire designed by the inves- 
tigator. Related s^iies suggested that environmental influences 
may have signi f icant^^f fects upon attitude and achievement aspira- 
Ition. EtiUcity, in the other hand, appeared to be a less signi- 
ficant factor regaWrjOttitude and behavior especially when 
acculturation had taken place. Objective performance measures were • 
used to assess the relationship between environment, attitude, and 
ethnicity. The investigator claimed that studies which investi- 
gated differences between attitudes and values of ethnic groups 
demonstrated that when additional cultural differences were reduced 
by acculturation, socio-economic background becomes the main dis- 
tinguishing factor between ethnic groups. 

Research Design 

Thirty-nine Indian and 38 non-Indian subjects from the 
Provincial Correctional Institute in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 
were administered a personal data sheet, a questionnaire during a' 
group testing session, and an individually administered paired 
associate learning and a verbal conditioning task sheet. The 68 



item duestionnaire focused on altitudes toward work, nwney, family, 
eduLation, sharing with others, ethnic associiition, self-assertion, 
and institutional and social controls. Subjects rated each 
questionnaire item on a five-point SLale* Also, two lists of ten 
paired associate words were constructed with the response words 
for one list rural in connotation and the response words for the 
other list urban in connotation. Subjects were individually 
tested on a paired associate task where the ability of each group 
to learn and to recall rural and urban paired associates was com- 
pared. Response to positive or negative verbal reinforcement was 
also assessed during a verbal conditioning task. 

Ihe groups were similar in age, length of sentence, and i\m 
served in jail, but non-Indian subjects were better educated than 
Indian subjects. 

Findings and Conclusion s 

Few significant intergroup differences occurred. Doth groups 
indicated similar attitudes and values and were comparable in their 
ability to learn paired associates and in their performance under 
verbal reinf6rceinent. Ethnicity did not appear to be a major con- 
tributing factor in inter-group differences. When the environment 
and/or socio-economic factors were comparable across groups, beha- 
vior was also comparable. 

Although Indian and non-Indian differences occurred on only 
17 of the 68 items in the questionnaire, these 17 items were dis- 
tributed over seven of the attitude areas with no differences being 
observed regarding attitudes toward money. Indian subjects had 
more positive attitudes toward sharing with others and towards 
education. The investigator concluded that the inter-group differ- 
ences that were observed could be attributed to the unreliability 
of the measures used and to socio-economic factors with probably 
nwre justification than to differences related to ethnicity, ^ 

Few significant differences occurred which did not always 
refer to related literature. In a frank assessment, the 
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Investltjfllor slntrMi Ih.U "thn Inck of knowledge concerning the 
guest lofUM Ire nn.l the foilurn of the pre«ii»nl study to demonstrate 
Us utility In dif fnrnnti.iting between two ethnic groups, plus evi- 
dtncp of thi? influence of responses , Suggest that caution must be 
exercised in interpreting the (piestlonn»ilre dnta." The strength 
in the thr>sis was the investigators willingness to admit weak- 
nesses in the (lr?sign and not attempt to provide findings of signi- 
ficance wliich may not exist. 

Ilurly, William Paul. MASS MLOIA AND COIWUNITY DEVLLOPHENf: A 
CAM Slllhy Of llir NrWSI'APFR, NAipjAWIN, OEAUVAL , 
SASKAlClirWAN. M. Cont. Ed.: Continuing Education, 1979. 

UescHption £f'_.tho S*."!Jy 

The study examined the role of a publicly sponsored newspaper 
In a connninity development process, and measured Na totawin's per- 
formance of its conmunity development functions. These functions 
consisted of aims to increase public participation in conniunity 
and northern development, to create awareness, to improve under- 
standing, to build confidence, and to promote self-expression and 
action. 

Resea rch D esi^gn 

This exploratory ca<e study utilized both qualitative and 
quantitative data, focused on the comnnjnity of Beauval and the 
activity of the newspaper, Natotawln. >'<th specific emphasis on 
opinion leadership, decision making, confnunication flow and predis- 
position (how leaders felt about certain issues affecting their 
conmunity). 

A questionnaire {Schedule A) questioned community members 
which allowed them to identify persons who wielded influence in 
resolving comnunity problems and the reasons for the responder's 
choice. _ 
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l.uadors would rosporu) as would tho entire convnunlty, argued 
tliu author. The loadurs' responsus, thus, became a microscopic 
ntodel for interprctiruj (ho totality of tho coniiiunity's response. 

A second questionnairo (Schedule W) administered to the com- 
iminlty designated leaders sampled tlioir opinions, cnncorns and 
attitudes on two selected issues, tlie ico harvest suhsldy, and 
uraniuii developotent In nortliern Saskatcliewan. Loaders were askod 
how tney had obtained their information on these issues. 

Leaders* readerslilp of Natotawin was further assessed in 
Schedule C. A self-disclosure approach was utilized to detennine 
the persuasive effect of Na^totawin. Leaders responded to 11 func- 
tions that would determine Natotawin 's performance: crentinn 
awareness; raising questions; explaining tlie relevance of issues; 
promoting self-expression; encouraging participation; guiding and 
suggesting social action; building pride in coiuminity and culture; 
supporting the leaders; and maintaining integrity, honesty and 
social values. 

In order to quantify the coverage of the two issues by 
Natotawin In 1978, 14 editorial and advertisenwnt categories were 
developed. The amount of space devoted to each category was 
measured. The total nun^ber of articles devoted to each issue (Ice 
hunt, uranium development) indicated Natotawin's treatment of the 
two issues. 

How well Natotawin perfonied also depended upon the expecta- 
tions of the participants in viewing the newspaper as a coninunity 
development tool. Officers of the Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan, Frontier College, and the Regional Coiiwnunity College 
were interviewed and pertinent documents analyzed and perused. 
Schedules B and C had Items so that the general constraints on 
Natot a win could be measured. 

The three questionnaires were pretested in Green Lake in 
November, 1978. Certain changes In wording were made as a result. 
Further fiisld modifications to the quustionnalres were also made. 
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r ) ntl (jiijs. n nil poD? 

„x|,nrlrn(;o(1 llmllod success In offccHvoJy dls- 
chnrqlng thP potnntlnl coimiunlty dovolopiiwnt which the noHspnpor 
was iMMdatod to Implomont. Lnadors oxprpssod the opinion that the 
newspaper had contributed to a sense of pride In the comminlty but 
had not given sufficient coverage to Issues of concern to local 
people. It was persuasive In regard to the Issues of the Ice ha-- 
vesl and uranium develoixnonl because of the newspaper's reports. 
Nalotawin had difficulty discharging Us comnunlty development 
funcMons due to thiee main factors: (1) procedural problems. (2) 
professional problems, and (3) public funding. 

The following recont -Midntlons Were made: Comwunlty newspaper 
Staff should receive training In basic coimunlty development prac- 
tice, and In the application of graninatlcal style and pedagogical 
techniques. Mass n«dla programing In the mld-north region should 
be designed and Implemented so as to be compatible with the 
existing Interpersonal network to meet the needs of the north In a 
northern cultural context. 



Jones. Tim Edward Hodgson. THE ABORIGINAL ROfK PAINTINGS OF THE 
CHURCHILL RIVER." H.A.: Archaeology and Anthropology , 1971 . 

Oe scrlptlon of the Study 

This study was a comparative examination of aboriginal rock 
paintings found along the Churchill River of Northern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Twenty sites were recorded In 1965-69. Ethnogra- 
phic Information relevant to rock art was obtained from Indian 
residents of the area and by Incorporating information from both 
published and unpublished sources. The rock art site described 
In this study occurred In the most northerly and northwesterly 
occurrences of the Canadian Shield rock art style and no systema- 
tic or comparative study had yet been published on the rock art ot 
this region. 
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Following a descriptive background of the physiography, cli- 
mate, flora, fauna, and present caiiinuni t ies in Ihe study area, a 
written commentary was made of each archaeological site with repro- 
ductions of the symbols found at each site. Geographical and 
stylistic relationships of the paintings to other rock paintings 
in the Canadian Shield, particularly in Northern Ontario, are des- 
cribed. Map locations and photographic reproductions of the 
paintings from each site are included. 

Research Design 

Kock paintings were recorded with the use of transparent film 
and by tracing the outside edges of the paintings. Notations and 
special features were made on the tracing to avoid confusion in 
Interpreting lines when examining tha tracing at a later date. 
Techniques for reproducing the symbols for display, storage, and 
publ ication were described. A marked stencil paper, stencil knife, 
inking tool, and a fast-drying stamp pad were used in reproducing 
the paintings. All sites ware photographed on color transparency 
film. The author combined the method of graphically recording the 
symbols in black and white with color photography as well as 
tracing and making sketches in order to collect his data. 

Findings and Conclusions 

All of the paintings were located on usually flat rock plains 
next to the water's edge.^ Comparable numbers of sites were found 
on both sides of the river. All the paintings were visible from 
sitting in a canoe and all faced the water, a unique type of 
situation found only In the Canadian Shield and on the northwest 
coast of North America. In some cases overhanging ledges al^ng 
the rock faces provided some protection from rainfall or seepage 
water. Vandalism or man-made environmental alterations had not 
yet affected many of the sites which have existed since prehistoric 
times. Natural deterioration had left the sites in various stages 
of preservation. Five aerial concentrations of sites were 
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identified. 

Sonu? paintings were at least 150-200 years old while others 
may be considerably more recent. Specific dates of origin could 
not be assigned to njost of the sites and the author discussed rea- 
sons why this could not be done. Potential applicability of 
various dating techniques was discussed. 

Demographic nK)ven)ent of prehistoric peoples was not suffi- 
ciently known to suggest patterns of dispersal of rock painting 
traditions or when such diffusions may have occurred from centers 
of Intensive activity. 

Cultural interpretations of the paintings were attempted. 
Dreaming seeking visions was commonly associated with the 
Churchill River paintings. However, the individuality focus of 
the paintings made understanding most difficult. In addition, the 
present understanding of northern Cree religion was very limited 
and largely superficial. Thn author concluded that the paintings 
were not subject to ready analysis. In the absence of much more 
information, it nu^y be doubtful that the reasons for the creation 
of the majority of these rock art sites will ever be known. I^ 
may be only through systematic questioning of older Indian people 
in tlie area that meaningful interpretations of the rock paintings 
may be found. 

Ochre had been used as pigment and the color ranged from a 
dark chocolate brown to a bright vermilion red with most painting 
being closer to the red end of the scale. 

Although several hand prints were detected, the author felt 
that the fineness of so^ lines and the sharpness of outlines In 
many paintings indicatjn^hat a fine brush may have been used In at 
least some cases. Lines and outline shapes were seldom crudely 
done and the siniplicity and effectiveness in the way the paintings 
were executed were a striking characteristic of the Churchill 
River rock paintings. 

Two basic modes of depiction were used: Stick figures or out 
V tr-'j figures and silhouette figures. Human or human- like figures 
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wore the most coiiinon pictographic roiirescMitdtions. Other repre- 
sentations included thunderhirds . srukes; small dots or ovals, 
bison, tobdcco pipes, bird tracks and beavers, although many other 
symbols were included. 

Identification of the presence oi- at)sence of specific motifs 
or certain symbols may reveal something of the life and environ- 
ment of the original painter. For example, moose and fish were 
absent in many paintings even though those wer'e important food 
sources in historic times. Occurrences of smoking pipes suggested 
particular attention to cerentonial motivation and tlie thunderbird 
deity suggested a religious approach in tlic creation of tlie 
paintings. 

The author concluded that "the highly individualistic nature 
of these rock painting sites (the unique combination of symbols 
found In each given location) suggests tnat although certain 
recurring motifs will appear at sites widely separated from each 
other, we are dealing with the religious art of peoples that held 
certain cosmological and theological concepts in coniiion, but also 
encouraged or required individual revelation and symbolic expres- 



Jordan, Anthony Joseph James. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES. M. of Laws: Law, 1978. 



Descri ption of tlie Study 

This study was a descriptive examination of constitutional 
structures of the Northwest Territories up to 1977. A brief con- 
stitutional history of the Northwest Territories Is provided with 
a description of the area under the Hudson's Bay Company, develop- 
ments from 1870 to 1905, and the evaluation of Territorial govern- 
ment from 1905 to 1977. The Territories as a political unit and 
its place within Confederation is discussed. Considerations are 
made concerning tlie Judicial nature of the assembly and the role of 
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the executive branch of the government. Other topics include the 
question of ownership over natural resources, the status of people 
under the law, native land claims, nonrenewable resource develop- 
ment, «)olitical divisions within the N.W.T., native rights, and 
possible future directions. 

Rese^rch_Des|3£ 

Research is drawn from government publications, government 
reports, and cases of law. The investigator referred to legal 
sources. Judgements, and statutes up to July 1, 1977. 

Findin<^s ^*''d_Conclusions 

The Investigator concluded that the federal governnient would 
retain control over resources for an indefinite time period. A 
transfer of powor from federal to territorial levels would not 
occur because of small population and an unlikely population 
increase without an agricultural base or the growth of a secondary 
industry. The incentive for federal control would remain as long 
as a revenue potential in northern resources existed. 

The author reviewed the constitutional position of Native 
people, the unique relationship of Native people to the land and 
resources, and Native proposals for the future of the N.W.T. Pro- 
posals espoused by northern native groups guarantees that the 
Native people's position cannot be the same as .that' of their 
southern counterparts. Northern Natives win take a greater role 
In the institutions of governnients at every level And the 
breathing space allowed by the postponement of any 'inasslve econo- 
mic developuKjnt such as the. building of the Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline will provide the time and the environment necessary for 
arriving at a settlement of land claims. Whether^pater partici- 
pation in the political process for native people is guaranteed by 
such settlentent or not, the participation will have come about by 
the very process of settlement itself. This participation will, 
in rurn, have a profound effect upon the manner in which government 
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operates. Land claim settlements are bound to alter the political 
and government structures which now exist in the N.W.T. , 

Finally, the author concluded that the evolution toward self- 
govermiKjnt will be slow and orderly and tend gcMierally toward the 
creation of one or more new provinces, but not necessarily for the 
whole of the Territories at the same time. This movement toward 
responsible government will be a similar pattern to developntents 
in the west prior to 1905. This evolution toward provincial 
status will be impeded by the Federal Government's resolution to 
retain control over natural resources. However, the Territorial 
governnHjnt will initially have local control over renewable 
resources which have no significant national impact and the policy 
that the wealth of the north belongs to all Canadians will not 
change . 

The author noted that a principle difference in new develop- 
ments of the Territories will be in the manner in which the poli- 
tical institutions accommodate the interests of the Native people. 
The federal government has indicated a wi 1 1 ingness. to protect cer- 
tain values Of lifestyle and culture and to guarantee a minimum 
degree of native participation in the political process. The 
extent to which native people participate i^i the governmental pro- 
cesses is dependent upon the rate of economic development, growth 
of the non-Native population, and willingness of Native leaders to 
participate. 

In future developments in the north, the author predicted 
that even though economic activity may disrupt traditional life- 
styles, it will not result in the creation of reserves or in a 
wholesale permanent occupation of land by Native people. Also, 
Native political organizations, whether they form part of the 
structural government or a pressure group outside of government, 
will renwin a power to be reckoned with in theNjorth, 
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King, Cecil. A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ANIMISTIC THOUGHT OF DJIBWAY 
CHILDREN ON THE WIKWEMIKONG RESERVE, MANITOULIN JSLAND." 
M.EO.: Indian and Northern Education Program, 1975. 

Peso r i p t i on 0 f Uie_5 t.ud^ 

The content of animism ami its effect on cognitive develop- 
nient among Indian school children in Hikwemikong. Ontario was 
studied. Aninnsm was defined as the belief that natural phenomena 
and objects such as rocks, trees, wind are alive and have souls. 

The investigator asked two major questions: (1) Is there a 
difference in animistic thought between Indian children who are a) 
at different developnjental levels, b) bilingual or unilingual, c) 
nwle or fmile?; and (2) What reasons do children have for using 
"maba" and "manda" in describing objects? "^Maba" was the term 
used by OJibway children to refer to animate objects and "manda" 
was the OJibway term used to refer to inanimate objects. Uni- 
lingual was used to identify Ojibway children who spoke the English 
language only. 

AnTmistic studies prior to 1920 were largely based on a bio- 
graphical approach and were closely linked to a religious philoso- 
phy. Psychological-statistical studies after 1920 were perhaps 
more devastating to native people since these methods could not 
accept the variables of culture and tended to, therefore, classify 
cultural groups outside the dominant realm of study as, either being 
primitive or mentally immature. The investigator also reviewed 
studies which utilized a linguistic approach. 

Research Design 

This descriptive study incorporated the exploratory anthropo- 
logical approach with the more structured approach of quantitative 
studies. The constructed instrument consisted of ^0 items which 
were normally viewed as inanimate within the English language but 
could be viewed as animate within the Ojibway language. Following 
a pilot study the instrument was administered to 40 Ojibway 
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children In each of k indercjarten , grade 4 and grade 6. The instru- 
ment was administered orally to each individual clHId and the data 
was analyzed in an analysis of variance. Variables in the design 
included sex differences, grade diffcM'ertccs, and language differ- 
ences . 

Ll!}^^ ng s an d C » n c 1 u s i on s , 

Data analysis indicated a stronger concept of animism existed 
with children who spoke English and Ojibway than with children who 
spoke one language only. Ho statistical ^differences were found 
between kindergarten, grade 4 and grade 6 subjects, and there were 
no sex differences althougl) females tended to score higher than 
males . 

Bilingu4l children responded to the concept of animism within 
the Ojibway framework while the unllingual cliildren responded more 
to the Piagctian definition of animism. These differences were 
statistically significant. There were no significant differences 
between grade levels in either tfie bilingual or unllingual groups; 
however, females scored significantly higher than males. The 
interaction between language and grade of bilingual and unllingual 
speakers was statistically significant. The bilingual children's 
concept of animism increased with age while the unllingual chil> 
drcn's concept of animism decreased with age^.?, This age/grade 
pattern supported Piagetian theory. The bilingual group became 
stronger in their concept of animism as they got older while the 
unilingual children conformed with the Piagetian definition of ani- 
mism ill whicli the child's animistic thouglit becomes weaker with 
age. 

The Investigator concluded that since the concept of animism 
in Ojibway speaking children matured with age, and the educational 
system for Ojibway speiikers should build upon the Ojibway child's 
own philosophical framework and that tcacfiers should at least be 
fluent in the native language and knowledgeable in the culture of 
tlic children with whom tliey worked. It was reconinended that the 
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Q^ibway language become the language of instruction throughout the 
school system and that English be taught as a second language. 
The school system should nwke every effort to create a bilingual 
child rather than a tinilingunl one. Interaction in school should 
be centered around children, parents, teachers and grandparents. 
The Indian should be taken out of the clutches of the museum and 
the anthropologist and the world should be shown that there are 
valid Indian thought-philosophies, and these should be incorporated 
into the learning processes which occur in school. 

King, Gillian Mary. A GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SETTLEMENf OF 
LA RONGt, SASKATCHEWAN. M.Sc: Geography, 1969. 

OescjM£t^qn_of_the^ i 

The author conducted a geographical analysis of La Ronge in 
order to determine whether problems such as poor housing, lack of 
services, overcrowding, ill health, illiteracy, and dependence 
upon welfare payments existed. Such analysis could provide a 
basis for future urban planning. Only after an examination of the 
nature of the urban complex and of the regional geography can a 
full understanding of the socio-economic conditions and potential 
be achieved. The thesis provided infom«tion on regional natural 
resources, effects of thp physical environment* historical growth, 
aerial differentiation in the townscape,'^and social and economic 
characteristics of the settlement. In describing the effect of 
the physical eavironment on La Ronge, the investigator provided 
information concerning physiography, geology, soils, vegetation, 
wild life, and climate. The period of slow growth prior to 1946 
is noted, followed by descriptions of the period of rapid expan- 
sion between 1947-1950, and the gradual urbanization and develop- 
ment of an industrial town up to 1966. .Ethnic differences and 
birth, death and mobility rates are analyzed. Housing conditions 
and the employment structure in torms of employment derived from 
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natural resources, governnient functions, and the services sector 
are reviewed. 

Resea r^h jJesjlgn 

Data was collectetl over a five week period while the investi- 
gator lived In the coiiiTwni ty. In addition, several visits were 
made to the coniiKinlty durifig 1966 and 1967. Data was collected 
from house to house and business questionnaire surveys, available 
Indian band records, and discussions with prominent citizens and 
government officials. Field surveys were carried out of exterior 
i)Uilding conditions and land use characteristics were deterinined. 
Government departments of health and welfare and Indian Affairs 
and Northern DevelopdKint were contacted and research was conducted 
on land sales and homestead records. 

F i nd i ngs and Cone 1 us \ ons 

Cliinatic conditions, sparse and poorly developed soils, and 
difficult terrain presented barriers to economic and urban devel- 
opment. Physiographic factors contributed to the fragniented and 
linear form of La Ronge as well as having imposed serious limita- 
tions on the selection of alternative town sites within the area. 

Although La Ronge appeared to suffer from "northern" problems 
of poor housing-rPCi^'' services and overcrowding, these conditions 
were not un i fomrthroughout the settlement. The author concluded 
that "the obvious correlation of physical variation in the €own- 
scape with ethnic differences suggests that the key to the cause 
of the problems of La Ronge lies in the diverse social and econo- 
mic characteristics of the residents." 

Social differences were associated with the separation of the 
population into two major ethnic groups: Indian-Metis groups and 
the White population. The native group was characterized by a 
high birth rate, declining mortality rate, and ill health related 
to unhygienic living conditions and malnutrit'ion. Lack of mobility 
within this group was related to poor levels of educational 
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achievement and little occupational experience except as trappers, 
fishcnncn, guides, and laborers. This group was contrasted wi th 
the white group who portrayed a higher educational level and 
higher mobility rate which enabled the White population to obtain 
relatively good living conditions. Mousing and living conditions 
were directly related to social factors such as ethnic origin, 
iijobility, and educational characteristics . 

The investigntor stated that unless deliberate measures are 
taken to overcome existing problems. La Ronge will continue to 
suffer from charncteristic "northern" problems. The author callnd 
for a continuous program to encourage and promote existing indus- 
try, introduce now industries; using local raw materials, further 
vocational training and upgrading courses for Indian and Metis peo- 
ple, and to develop La Ronge as a vocational training center. 
Sufficient jobs wpre not available locally to support the growing 
native population and th^ solution to the problem lies largely in 
the reduction of the local labor force through out-migration in 
addition to increased government assistance. The close inter- 
relationship between physical, social, and economic factors and the 
necessity for comprehensive action makes a detailed regional study 
of northern Saskatchewan mandatory. Fomnjlation of policies for 
future planning In individual settlements such as La Ronge cannot 
be conducted successfully outside the framework of major regional 
development. 

Koenig, Delorcs Mary. TACTORS RELATED TO TEACHER MOBILITY IN 
SCHOOLS or the northwest territories and arctic QUEBEC. 
H,Ed.: Indian and Northern Education Program, 1972. 

Descri p t^n_ o£ the Study 

The study investigated factors which determined teacher mobi- 
lity, explored the relationship of demographic characteristics of 
teachers to mobility patterns, and ascertained the existence of any 
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conneclion between their perceived dissatisfaction and mobility 
for 1971-72 in the Northwest Territories .itid Arctic Quebec. 

Research DesJ_3n . 

Deiiiographic characteristics of te.ichers from <i representative 
sample of teachers in the Northwest Territories were compared to: 

(a) those of the total teacning force in 1971-72 in those areas, 

(b) the demographic characteristics ol teachers who had worked in 
the north between 1050 and 19/0, and (c) those yf the total 
teaching group of the four western provinces from I960 to 1970. 

A ijuestinnnaire was sent to all possible subjects. Thirty- 
six percent of subjects responded, or 238 teachers, principals and 
consultants employed in the Northwest Territories and Arctic 
Quebec in 1971- 72 plus 32 foniier nortliern teachers. 

The Teacher- Mobility Qut?i.tionnaire (IMQ) consisted of eight 
parts: personal data, professional training, economic and personal 
factors, professional opinion about education, teacher recruitment, 
teacher satisfaction with life in a northern coninunity, organiza- 
tional factors and intentions for the coming year, fhe TMQ used 
materials from similar studies as well as specially designed items.. 
A pilot project, conducted among graduate students to test the 
questionnaire, gave opportunity to make revisions. 

• Significantly, correlated dissatisfaction factors were analyzed 
and the relationship of dissatisfaction factors to mobility was 
determined. 

Statistical procedures used to test hypotheses included cor- 
relation coefficients techniques, analysis of variance, and Newnian- 
Keuls comparison between ordered means. 

Find iny and Conclusions 

In comparison to teachers of tL ...ovinces, 
those of the sample tended to be younger. . married, origin- 
ally from Saskatchewan or Ontario, holders of uogrees , at higher 
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salary levels, and had moved more from Job to job. 

Older, married men with longer professional training, and 
employed at higher salaries, fiad been the trend of characteristics 
of the northern teaching staff over the period 1960-70. Length of 
pre-northern experience and of northern tenure did not signifi- 
cantly differ between the 1960-70 group and the sample study group. 
Teachers in the study had 2.1 years of northarn experience. 

Demographic variables such as age, salary, position, and loca- 
tion had signi ficant relation to mobility. Sex, marital status, 

3mi-pi=erft7iJS"'Pxper icr)ce , while sfiowing some degree of cor'-elation 

to nwbility, faileUito be significant factors at the .05 levcl^of 
significance. ' 

Itoni'; from the questionrta ire identified six dissatisfaction 
factors, ihe dissatisfaction factor is named followed by the per- 
cent of dissatisfaction: Administration - 59.21%; Recruitment and 

Onlentation - i4.3/%; Achievement -13. 8BX; Personal and-Econoniic - 

Factors - 5.007.; Working Conditions - ^.31%. The organizational 
relationships' factor proved to be of no importance. 

'The relationship of dissatisfaction to demographic character- 
istics and mobility revealed that females, younger, with less 
experience in the north, primary, and low salaried teachers had 
more dissatisfaction than their direct counterparts, namely: 
males, slightly older, high school and high salaried teachers. 

In general, long resident northern teachers appeared more 
satisfied than those who iiad departed or who intended to depart. 
Dissatisfaction factors, as used in this study, did not contribute 
in major fashion to teacher mobility. Such "unique" northern 
mobility factors as. "lack of access to universities, the feeling 
of imperinanence inherent in the northern living situation, isola- 
tion from social and cultural life in the south, intentions of 
being itinerant, and difficulties of relating to culturally differ- 
ent pupils and community members" were cited as the real contri- 
bu tors. 
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Koenig, Delores Mary. COGNITIVE STYLES OF INDIAN, METIS. INUIT 
AND NON-NATIVES OF NORTHERN CANADA AND ALASKA AND IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR EDUCATION. Ph.D.: iruHan and Northern Education ■ 
Program, 1981 . 

Description of the Study 

The study investigated differences in the cognitive styles of 
a sample of one hundred (1) Indian, (2) Metis. (3) Inuit and (4) 
non-native Canadians and Alaskans. The following questions were - 
asked: Are there significant differences in the cognitive styles 
of (1) the native cultural groups together and the non-native cul- 
tural group? (b) monolingual and bilingual subjects? (c) subjects 
with no university and those who attended? (d) niale and female 
subjects? (e) subjects of different age groups? 

Cognitive style is the "organization of conscious and uncon- 
scious acts engaged in by an individual who perceives a n'es.sage 
and then responds to it in some verbal or non-verbal fashion." 

Research Design 

Three hundred fourteen northerners had made tape recorded res- 
ponses to questions concerning higher education and facilities 
available to northern students. A random sample of 20 status and 
treaty Indians, 20 Metis, 20 Inuit and 40 non-natives was then 
selected. Replies were analyzed to test for hypothesized differ- 
ences in cognitive style. The total tfme of the chosen taped res- 
ponses amounted to 528 minutes 32 seconds. The responses were^ 
scanned for the presence of items listed in the Data Analysis of 
Cognitive Style Scale (DACS) adapted from Schnei^derman. Scale 
item frequencies for each respondent were tabulated, treated by 
statistical analysis of the SPSS program discriminant analysis, 
and translated into patterns of thinking or cognitive 'styles. The 
analysis indicated the relative importance of those functions that 
discriminated among the groups and the percentages which indicated 
how accurately respondents w^re categorized as to demographic 
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variables and cognitive styles. 

The original DACS scale contained AO variables. After con- 
sultation with five associates, the Instrument was modified to 
contain 24 items dealing with Aspects of Reasoning and 20 Cogni- 
tive Strategies. Ench of the four aspects of Reasoning (Rele- 
vance, Meaning, Language and Structure, and field Articulation) 
had a number of listed sub-aspects just as Cognitive Styles were 
divided into Types of Statements (with sub-elements) and Flow of 
Ideas (with sub-elements). 

Three associates field tested the modified OACS scale on ten 
protocols. Their independent codification agreement was low. 
After three rounds of coding nnd final revisions, agreement was 
reached on coders' procedures. 

Protocols were subjected to content analysis and then ana- 
lyzed with statistical procedures of discriir'nant analysis and ana-_ 
lysis of variance. 

Findings an d Conclusions 

Of the four cultural groups, the non-natives tended to be the 
most analytical in thinking style. Native groups chose to think 
in relational style (those cognitive behaviors which tended to be 
subjective, holistic, oriented in social relationships and values, 
specific, field dependent, simply stated and related to experience). 

Not only did natives significantly differ from non-natives in 
cognitive style, but Indian, Metis and Inuit cultural groups 
differed significantly f ronj, each other so that they could not be 
"lumped together" afid categorized as having one cognitive style. 

A relationship did exist between cultural groups, language 
spoken, and the cognitive style but the "nature and direction of 
that .relationship was unknown." 

University attendance and cognitive style were strongly 
related. The longer an individual. attended a university level pro- 
gram, the stronger the tendency toward an analytical style. 

Sex proved an important variable in relation to cognitive 
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, style. Hdles tended to be reldtional tfiinkers. females did not 
nor did they identify with being analytical thinkers. Either 
females did not exliibit any other idoiit if ioblu cognitive style or 
the nuMSureincnt scale was inadetjuato. 

There were differences in cogriilive stylu of different age 
groupings . 

A number of impl ica.tions for educators were noted. Program 
pf.iiiners and curriculum developers shouM t)o aware thai native 
students are likely to be field (iopemlent and to ojupliasize affec- 
tive aspects of the situation. These pe!'spettives slmuld be empha- 
sized in curricula and ^oyrams for natives. Likewise, teachers 
of nf^tives should identify tlieir own as well as the cognitive 
styles of their students. A close match in cognitive style 
l)etween teacher and students enhances learning. The author cau* 
tions that university-attending teachers tend to empliasize tlie 
analytic. ' 

Teachers of native ancestry may tend to iiave the same cogni* 
tive styles as native students. If, t»owever, universities tend to 
develop tl>e analytic, this calls into question the practice of 
training native teachers in university-based programs. ' 

Kowalchuk, Mervin Paul. THE MOrFER-OSI'lOND DIAGNOSTIC TEST OF PER- 
CEPTUAL DISORDER AMD Ti:£ ACADEMIC ACHJEVEMENT OF INDIAN AHO 
METIS STUDENTS IN NORTHERN SASKATCHrWAN . M.Ed.: Indian 3nd 
Northern Education Program, 1971. 

Description of the S tudy 

Many learning and behavioral proltleiiis of native students my 
be associated with biochemical defects that might be corrected by 
, medical means. Scores on tlie Hof fer-Osnxind Diagnostic Test (HOD) 
wliich purports td ii^easure perceptual disorders were related to 
variables such^as age, sex, acattcmic achievement, and the menstrual 
cycle. 
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Most studies in Indian Education liave attemptc(^ '^cnt 
leArhing nnd behavioral problems with the Indian st n 
iniJIvidii^al in a disadvantaged education setting, a 
cro«;s-cuUural forces, or as an alienated individual, mose 
studies have suggested cultural factors, language difficulties, 
unr.uitab"^e curriculum, and Hack of motivation as basic to the pro- 
bleiii. 

Otiior evidence suggested that diet may affect the functions 
of the ni?rvous system and cmjld bo responsibie for perceptual dis- 
turbances. Diet may be directly related to problems in schrol 
learniftg and behavior, as well as to other physical and emotional 
prnblen^s. *niocheiiiical defect, may cause not only changes In per- 
ception but aUo difficulties in thought and changes in mood. 



The IJOD tpM was administered to 30^ elementary and high 
schrvf'^ Indian and Metis students from five conuTUnities in Northern 
Saskatchev^an. The test was administered in a group setting of 25- 
35 students per group during school hours for a five day period. 

Three parametric statistical procedures were used to analyze 
the data. "These included a t-test, a one-way analysis of variance, 
and a two-by-two factorial analysis. 

HOD was described as an instrument to measure visual, audi- 
tory, olfactory, touch, taste, and time perception. High scores 
Indicated abnormality. The greater the degree of distortion evi- 
dent in these areas, the greater the probabil Ity that the Indivi- 
dual suffered from perceptual disorder associated with learning 
and behavioral problems which in turn gave rise to academic diffi- 
culties. 

F 1 n djngs^ jnd Cone 1 us i ons 

Females scored significantly higher than males, a finding 
supported by related research. Scores decreased significantly as 
age increased, indicating that older students appeared to 
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cxperirnre fewer peixepludl abnonnal i lies . Scores of students who 
passed their grades were s iyn i f icant 1 y lower than scores of people 
who tidd failed Iheir rjrade, scores (Ujcrno'ieil significantly as 
school grade averages increased, and scores increased sigriifi- 
cantly as the age-grade differences increased; findinys which were 
also supported in ihe related literature. Finally, scores of 
f/r:males taking the test during menstruation were significantly 
liigher than scores of females takirhj the test not during menstrua- 
tiun. Thlf, finding was alsu supporleJ by other research studies 
which have suggested that MOD scores arv higher just before and at 
the beginning of the menstrual cycle. The investi-itor concluded 
that the HJcnstrual period may produce a higher failure rate for 
females when writing examinations during this time, particularly 
since other evidence suggests that tlie. menstrual cycle may be 
related to behavioral problems such < s increased psychiatric ill- 
ness, increased accident rates, and increased suicide attempts.' 

Indian subjects scored significantly higher than Metis sub- 
jects. The investigator speculated two possibilities for this 
finding. First, it might be explained In terms of the concept of 
lime in Indian culture which is different from that of dominant 
culture more familiar With the Metis subjects. Second, the 
apparent higher degree of perceptual disorders aiiK>ng Indian sub- 
jects may be related to lack of proper diet and nutrition. Indian 
subjects Kiio came largely from isolated coninuni ties may be 
l^ckuKj foods rich iji nicotinic acid such as liver and kidney, 
•i y products, and green leaf vegetables. 

The investigator conclut/ed that the 1100 instrument can pro- 
vide teachers and counsellors with information which could help 
in referring students to appropriate sources of help. Also, the 
HOD instrument may have prognostic value in detecting and pre- 
dicting students with certain problems before the problems advance 
too far. 
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Lawton, Ernest Peter. A SIDDY OF THE AHITUDES OF INDIAN PARENIS 
lOWARD EiniCAIlUN IN FOIU RAE. M.Ed.: Educational Fourula- 
tioMfi, 19/0. 

Oesc r ij) t ion of U i^b 5 1 u d y 

What are the attitudes of Indian parents in Fort Rae toward; 
(1) curriculum revisions, (2) use of Dogrib as a language of 
instruction, (3) coimiurilty participation in recruiting teachers, 
(^) rerr-Unjont of northern teachers from the coiununity, (5) 
Involvement of the school in coninunity affairs, and (6) greater 
participation by the local people In the educational decision- 
male Ing process? 

f^B5jB.Tfxl|^ Design 

An historical hackground of Dogrib people was outlined and a 
description given of the commiiitiy of Fort Pae. 

Eighteen familif-., selerted at random and which had children 
at school, provided the sample. Parental interviews occurred in 
order to determine their attitudes toward the existing educational 
programs and the innovations suggested. 

F i nd i ng^s^ nd^ConcJ^sJjojis^ 

Dogrib parents viewed the existing formal education system in 
strict, utilitarian terms. E- ilish was a necessity. The parents' 
conception of formal education seemed very limited. Such measures 
as instruction in Dogrib, curriculum revision to Include aspects 
of Indian culture, special training for teachers, the employment 
of native teachers, and participation by local people* irt the edu- 
cational decision-making process were some of the parents' sugges- 
tions. 

The author made the following recommendations: Changes are 
required in the present formal education program but It is futile 
to institute any innovations without the full cooperation of the 
Dogrib peopU^. In addiVton, a bus service should be establ ished. 
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a rc5ic)ent1(il sclioni cor»s true ted, supcrvi^^ory cirjKuHfll slnFf 
rf?cruitp'< from thp conmunity, govnrninnnt. rniploypcjs should bo 
screened, a nuf <;rry ^nd kinilrrg.^rtnn hp r»s ished and Fur'lhpr 
research carried on. 

Leblanc, Derrol Mathew. CROSS CULTURAL INTERPRt TAFIONS OF IMC 
CONCEPT OF TEACHER. M.Ed.: Indian and Northern Education 
Proqrrtm, 1973. 

Oesc r jj) t ion of the Study 

Oops the concept of teaclier vary across cultures? The inves- 
tigator hypothesized that Indians would prefer a rhild-orientateti 
teat.Vr and non- Indian or white people would select a task- 
orientated teacher, A different type of teaclier may be needed to 
teach Indian children, different from the teacher required for 
middle-class white children and, therefore, teaching strategies 
may have to he altered to meet the need^ of Indian children. 

Related literature indicated that child-orientated teachers 
were sympathetic, warm» friendly, arid best suited as instructors 
for Indian children. Task-orientated teachers were defined as 
efficient, conscientious, reliable, and better suited for mid-ile- 
class whi te chi Idren. 

Resea rch Design 

An instrument consisting of 16 statements describing a task- 
orientated teacher and 16 statements df?scribing a child-orientated 
teacher was designed. Subjects rated tlip importance of each 
statement on a 1-9 scale. The sample consisted of ^0 Indian and 
40 non-Indian subjects. Factors in tlie analysis of variance 
design included sex, race, and age. 

Findings and Conclusions 

The investigator's original hypotheses proved to be incorrect. 
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In contrast, H was fourul that the Indian cultural group indicated 
a preference for a tor>k-or ientated teacher. Both young male 
Indians and the youhj fLMiiale Indiums preferred a task-orientated 
teacher but mlult Indians showed an tnUMiation towards a child- 
orienlatcid teacher. Ihis result was t.inUary to the related 
literature and the irwestigator hypothesized that the Indian group 
may have been seeirig the school as the institution which prepared, 
youth for Jobs in white society and could not see the school as 
the institution that respected individuality ano' eventually rein- 
forced Indian identity. The preference for a child-orientated 
teacher by adult Indians was explained ir^ tenns of adult Indians 
liavlfig lived lorjger thari the younger Indian people and had come to 
realize, tlirough life experiences, that love, understanding, and 
indivi(U]al expression were very important basic human needs. It 
was also sugg^jsted that adult Indians were possibly more entrenched 
in traditional Indian values which emphasized self-reliance, res- 
pect for personal freedom, generosity, respect for tiature, and wis- 
dom. Preference for a task-orientated teacher by younger Indian 
subjects may have been an indication that Ihe young people who 
were competing in the dominant culture preferred to have situations 
clearly structured so they could feel more secure when working 
toward defined objectives. 

The non-Indian group's preference for a child-orieniated 
teacher was explained in terms of philosophies of the free school 
movement. Also, th^jse subjects may have become participants in 
the technological world and lost some of their own humanistic 
experiences. Since tliey had participated in the task-or i^intated 
things in sc)jool sucii as testing, the grading system, rigorous 
r.imetabling, and over-crowding, the non-Indian group may have felt 
they wished to avoid a siinlar kind of experience for others. 
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LUtlejoJn, CUherlne Isabel. THE INDIAN Ofmi [RAOITION: A MODEL 
Mm ir.ACIir.RS. M.Ctl.; indinM flnd Nortlipni EiliiCtit ion Progi ani, 
1975. 

Oescr iptian of th£ Study 

The thesis presented ^^ model for tpnclinr*; ff>r the use nf the 
Indian tradition \u their history courses. The Indian trod it ion 
is an oral one in which certain individuals are entrusted witl\ the 
responsibility of transmitting what one gonorntion considers 
essential f»'Oin past to future citizens of that: society. According 
to the Cr*ee, the oral tradition comprises all verbal testimonies 
which are reported statements concerning the past and depending on 
nKjmory for their retention. 

Resea rch Uesign 

The review of llternturc pointed out the inodeguacy of what 
is taught in schools about Indians, what textbooks actually say or 
fail to say about them, what the professional historian has to say 
of them, and how the philosophy of the';p historians has influenced 
the neglect of Indian content. The chapter further explained what 
the oral tradition is and how it ha? been utilized to remind one 
of the past. 

In order to establish a model for teacliers, one incident-- 
"The Frog Lake Massacre ''--was studied. After consu)tation with 
the Indian Cultural College personnel, the researcher interviewed 
elders who knew of the FrOQ lake Massncre. The College peiSonTiel 
suggested the '^Iders and carefully prepared the interviewer so a?; 
to hear the testimony of Four Souls, Mrs. Pee Mee and Mr. Francis 
Harper in a natural,, relaxed and quiet way. The interviews were 
carried out, transcribed and translated. Each story was consi- 
doi*ed as an histo>"ical document and tested as such by criteria 
established originally for the testing of oral traditions as valid 
historical sources by Vansina. 

The reliability of the Cree historian is based on his right 
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to lull the story. Latti liistorian nnjst have certain qualifications 
,is ju<l(jud by r.reu souuly. All historians nwst have reasons for 
telling their story. All Mwst idfiitify the origin of their story 
and the mtMnory of the teller is aidini by certain mnemonic devices. 

A model was structured which consisted of the following steps: 

1 . A topic was cljosen. 

Help was souylit from the Cultural College or elders. 

3. Ihe oi-al tradition as a process was studied. 

4. Preparation was needed for interviewing. 

5. Interviews were carried out. 

6. Tapes were considered as historical documents. 

7. I apes were tr arts la ted. 

(i. Stories were compared and contrasted with criteria 
relevant to oral traditions. 

F 1 nd i n<|S_ and Concli ; '. i orij^ 

A number of areas where the model could be used were sug- 
gested: 

1. To demonstrate Wessons in hisiuriography. 

2. To illustrate the need for amore balanced vit . of his- 
torical events. 

3. ^or etlwiological reconstructions. 

A, Fur "upstreaming" or the critical reinte. pretition of 
accepted facts fr. i documentary evidence by the inclu- 
sion of rjew information, 
5. In the study of values. 
The researchoi- found that an or^iil tradition exist anwng Lree 
people concerning the Frog Lake Massacre. Three individuals from 
widely spaced geog'-aphic points gave essentially the same story 
but with differences in empfiasis and perspective. 

The writer reconiiiended that the Department of Education mal^e 
grants and personnel availal>le for the collection, use and preser- 
vation of oral history materials. Further, t ime and funas should 
be made available? to encourage elders and resource personnel in 
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orcas whn?'C tftc ehlcrs fuivc expcr ,m\ feel thnt tficy li<iVf? sonic- 
thirwj to soy. IrifHan Culturo) Collcgr? arul the jnika Ulipwnti 

h.MCttors* rpdnrntion shtuild rjivc workshops ir) lUn use of or'ol Irn- 
(Htion mnthods. runds for tfic pub M rat ion of or.il inn tor- in Is 
should be nvulo nvailnhlc. (Irnnfi should niso ho iiM<h? to U»n 
Iruilnrt Cullurnl Colloijp to nficouraijc \Up l.iMrui of elders' stories. 

!t wns rmted ttwit the pi'ovince ilor^ riot piesf riljo any tr?xt- 
hook that irtcludes either process or cuntoiit. iovolvioy tim Irullari 
oral tradition. 

McCleary, Cluuirs Harold. A DF.SCRIPrivr AMAI.YSIS AND ASSESSMtHf 
or AN INUHCULIURAL CAMPING tXPUULflCL. H.Ed.: Continuing 
rducation, 1970. 

Descr ij)llort of lite Stud/ 

This thesis is ari arialysis of n six-day, inlercultural camp 
for Indian and cton-Irulian tn^nagers durimi suiiiner of 1969. A 
description is provldeii of program pr'orcsses, pr'ogram features, 
reactions of the participants to the cnnipirtg experience, arul a 
description of antecedent conditions before the camp hccanie opera- 
tional. 

Related literature described various processes of accultura- 
lion such as the ntelting pot, the deterministic type, and cultural 
pluralism. Several IntercuUural program techniques termed exhor- 
tation, education, participation, revelation, negotiation, therapy 
and legisVatfve wer^ discussed 
the effects of corttact oi. inter'-grotip relat inns, assumptions and _ 
principles of intercul tural education, and described two integrated 
camps for Negro ar>d White children in the United States .-is well as 
several Canadian intercuUural camping studies. 

The thesis included a counsellor's guide to diary entries, a 
staff questionnaire on camp evaluatiort, and n giiide for designing 
an intercJjltural experience. 
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Odla Wds (i)lkclotl through observcUion during the camp, ana- 
lysis of unjosellor .llorios, d camper tiuuvl ionna i re , ami a review 
of thO camp director 's repor t. 

Analysis arul assessment procedures were based upon a concep- 
tual rm)ilel duvised hy the investigator. This five-part model 
focused on: (1) .uitetedunts . (?) transactions, (3) outcomes, (4) 
ddta analysis, arul Cj) recoiimendations . Descriptive group pro- 
files of each unit in the camp was based on infonruition taken from 
the counsellor's diaries and from conversations with campers, 
counsellors, and resource persons. 

Findinys and Conclu > -ns 

^The unit approach and conftMence approach to leadership 
styles within the camp wer-e compared. In unit camping where small 
groups become the bask units of the camps, counsellors nwst be 
experienced and knowledgeable about their roles or the groups they 
are counselling are not likely to develop the degree of cohesive- 
r,ess and spirit that unit camping is intended to produce. A unit 
approach should be used only when trained counsellors are availa- 
ble. If trained counsellors are not available, then the confer- 
er»ce approach to camping (organizational structure in which the 
total camp conumjnity is the basic working unit and smaller groups 
assist in building a total camp atnwsphere and spirit) was recom- 
rkJ r^ded7 'The" c()ii f e ren^ a piiroich ' v^aV "riio re Vt riic Uj^^ and" Ka d' nio r^f 
controlled pr-ograiwiing methods as a means to promote and foster 
better intercul tural relationships. 

The unit which experienced u diversity of leadership styles-- 
democr-atic, autocratic, and laissez-faire-showed little evidence 
of good group development. In contrast those units with both 
dcrjwcratic leadership arid authoritarian leadership showed good 

group cohesiveness and spirit. 

' Counsellors' identification with one of the cultural groups 

in all probability would be a factor in their functioning. 
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Althoij()h Iho lrwn«;l l(|ntf)r rtii^od Ihf (j.n'-.lion a\ Id wlu'thcr nr not 
f ouir.nl )(ns ';!iowed a lnn(|{?n( y to fov(»»- one p,u t. iMjl.ir Millur.i! 
y.oup, (11(1 not (iisruss Ihn impl ica t iorr, of tht"". fwrlhor , 

Succnss of (jroup*; in 1nt.pr< o I liirM ! sUu,iUorr, w.Ti drp*M»Hc?nt 
upon coi/nsnllors and Ihnir .iltrittulfs . At t r itiutjv, Iru.lmlrd t»(?in() 
strongly (iiotiv.itnil to sop Iho lnt<M mj I ( or o ) ox|j('r Iniorit driH the? 
unit approcieh sucrnofi, not sliowiog oiitw.ird signs of anxlpty 
regarding the cr)un5ening rolo, having iiad tcrpnt canipinq pvpnri- 
nnr.ns with youth » and t)Ginq sonsitivp to ()Oth tho de(|rpp of frp(?- 
dom lUv qrOU)) was r pndy to f.ar ry out at n qivfo t iiiio and towards 
fool ings of individuals. 

Camper's responses included satisfaction wi th Ihp camping 
oxpfM inncp, with the most freguently iiicmi (. ioned activity txHtiq 
•'?;oLiaI relationships/' Ihlrty-five {in»'(<.'nt of the caiiipors 
expressed a vjreater lllcing for the boys and girls at camp than for 
their sctiool in«itr's and the remaining 65X indicated no preference 
hetwnen fellow canipnrs or school mates. 

Staff reactions wrre based on 10 of the 15 staff members, 
rive staff menrfjers, three of whom were Indians, failed to submit 
their evaluations at tlie end of the cantp and the investigator 
stated that the significance of this fact was not known. Those 
who did submit their evaluation were positive toward the concept 
o( unit ramping and felt that a major factor in the success of the 
camp was the basic organizational structure which outweighed any 
temporary difficulties. Their major concern about Mnit camping 
was that they saw it creating difficulties for less experienced 
.cpunseLlors... w^^^^^ wprk ing |n tlio un i ts fljon? _A major 

strength was seen in having tho staff and the campers plan tlieir 
own program and be directly involved in making decisions about it. 
The staff did not agree in regard to greater involvement in group 
discussion pertaining to the subject of cultural differences and 
the writer sumnarized arguments pro and ron in this respect. 

Ihe writer concluded that camping offers a unique opportunity 
for the improvement of human relations and promoting interrul tural . 
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unduritaiulifuj nrui eippr <•( l.it ion for other cultural nroups. A 
(ji»ncr<xl soLi(?tal 'i.hil shoiil.) he iiienttfied as >\ guide in i»ettin(j a 

purpose, objf ( I ive^. , iiiul struclure. Iho hitercultural 
camp's philosophy s^oui?) n.volv« i^M the plannlmj coniriittee mem- 
h(!i', .jn.i this philosophy should be shared and discussed with both 
camp Uaif and campers. Number for an intercul tural camp should 
be great enough so thot ench cultural group is sufficiently 
renresonlod ami an eiwironment of equal status is created. Pre- 
ramp training sessions should be required. Criteria for the 
sulcclion of staff should consider: staff representation from the 
vaniuj'. cullurnl «p(Mip!i; sex; age; level of maturity; camp skills; 
humnii relation skills; persuodl characteristics such as open 
mindedness, stMisitivity and the ability ;:o accept criticism; agree- 
ment with the phllusnpliy and aims of the camp; and an appreciation 
for the out-of-door lit. 



HcChiskey, Doreen tllen. A CROSS CULTURAL STUDY OF VALUES IN 

IMUHtRS. M.L \: Indian and Northern Education Program, 1973. 

Ucs c r i p t i 0]i o f_^»e S I iJdy 

Ihe problem stated was to develop a method by which primary 
texts could be evaluated as to their value content. A value scale, 
together with the evaluative iijethod developed, was applied to two 
"sets of primary toxts to comp^ the value content of each. One 

text WAS purportedly Indian content and the second was n^^^^^ 

Indian. 

Research Design 

Units wer-e randomly selected from the two sets of primers. 
One set of primers was the Dogrib Scries published by the Northwest 
Territories Departn^jnt of Education in 1971; the second was the 
Harrison-Clark Collier MacMillan Series published in Toronto in 
1968. fhe Rokeach value scale of personal and socia^ values, 
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corr, Isliruj of Iwn lUts of i?i(|lil(H?M v.ilur^ o.mIi, v/,r> ,i('jiliprl to 
thp tiiHl^ s»')e<.tp<J from lf»n prlnHTS, Our list of v.Hups w.v, a 
"oKNwis" to i\n "fMul" nnfl IIh' muI w.k. of v.Hups whiifi w»»rn "o^(i^ 
In Ihnmsolve*;/' 

loo r.ilpi'r wlu» WIMP (itinluii t.p stii'loMls .i( tlKi titnv'MiIfy of 
Sasknlrhcw.m r ond thp f,plp(;lpd s,iiiipli", .onl .r,--, i(|OP(l VfiluP*". f kmm 
the lists If the vrtloos were pr(?senl in lhi» stniiplp fiirth(»r, 
rflters ns si fjord n ipKiMvo wpicjhl of the Impfotooce of vdlup oo 
(t sciiIp of 1 7. 

• Iwo pi! I studips wpre iitidortnl^po. Iho first Involvpfl ton 
undergraduate students who determined llip values ihey tliomjlit worp 
rplpvant In the three sections. As a result of the pilot study, 
Ihp rpso.i.''HM' dncided to select sinallpr* uolls. Ilatprs would 
hPnceforth dptormlne only thp presenrn of a value rather than try 
to rnnk the importance of that value. 

In the si.'cond pilot study, two graduate shidprjts had little' 
difriculty in applying the two lists of valops to determine the 
presence^ of values in the samples, Reliahillty was .91. Ihe pilot 
study irt(ilcated that the extent of agrpouipni among the raters made 
It possible for the researcher to employ these procedures hi the 
research that followed. 

A ournber of hypothesps were adopted: 

1. "There is no significant difference in the quantity of 
values observed in the series . . 

2. "Ihere is no difference In the quantity of values 
observed -in the units of each series.'* — " 

3. "The relative number of values ratpd to be present in 
th? books written for the two rulturps is not dppprulent 
upon the culture for which the books were written." 

The data obtained were anf'yzed by analysis of variance and 
factorial design. Tliere were three variables: books, values and 
units, ihe data were analyzed to see if there was a difference 
in values in the two sprles of books, in the liooks within a 
series', aod if there was a difference in th? values determined by 
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lu» in.HvidH.il r.Uors. Inlor-rAtLM* reliabllUy w.^'. thus nieasurud. 

\ UuMMg*; and Cone Ins ioris 

Ihe .iiuly^jis of d.U.i showtMi the ()o(jrll» 'jories to havu the 
saiiH? valiio'i as Ifiat of the rjon-lndlon series. This indicated that 
either the Dogrib hooks purport non-Iiullan values or that Ooyrib 
values are the same as l(lv turo-Canadian values. It was concluded 
that if Ooyrlh vi»lues 'were fiot tfm same as Euro-Canadian values, 
then the books did m\ "depU.t Doqrih culture" as cldlim?d 

Hel^{>i)ity was hit)!. (.V0b3) and therefore it was concluded 
that the methnd was a m Mablii means of measuring values pri- 
hh'i . 

Mcllufjh. P. C. MM ^ mi or NATIVE LANDS IN NEW ZEALAND AND 

CANADA: a rmM>M-iivf SlUDY. M. Law. 19B1. ; 

Dcscr iption of t hf b lu d y 

Thi*^. co.iyurn.wo study consisted of an examinatiorj of the 
contemporary ^ ^' ^ or Mow Zealand and Canada as they affected the 
management Of :r»orl and Indiart lands. 

Uesearch Design 

The development of the laws and c ircumstances surrounding 

-4hem is dGScribed in each country; Then contrasts and compu»isons 

are made with consents on present and possible future trends. 

Findings a^id^ Cojiii^JS ion^ 

The treaty of Waitangi (1040) allowed for land transfer of 
Maori land by Crown first and was confirmed by the Hew Zealand 
Constitution Act {m2) . The Maori Land Court (1865) accepted the 
oral tradition of ttje Maori thereby genealogies could be esta- 
blished and thus creating an historical base for turangawaewae 
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[HAor\ speQial attachment to the land). The population of the 
. Maori had grown^ inheritance had fractional 1 zed the amount of landi||| 
held by an individual or the size of shares whi^ findit^ted^ov^ie^^ 
ship. Hultiplic;i.ty of owners plus non-residence on the laniS pre-^^^^ 
sented land management difficulties. 

Only 4.5t of the* land area total of /the courttry js now held Vgi^ll' 
r by the flaor i , Land t ra^n s f er inay be made by i n d i v,i dua 1 s by Inter :; 

vivos transfer or by succession. Maori coniiwnally held land may 
; be developed by incor;poration/ statutor7 trust or developnient 
schemes. . . - ^ \ . ' 

* The Royal Commission (.1763) provided foythe transfer of 
Indian lands in North America, whereas the British North A^ 
Act (1867) reserved the^.questfor'of Indian- lands to the federal 
^'government. The Indian Act and its revisions /( 1876) indicated 
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procedures by which the government might transfer land 




accqrdipi 
iation* 



to 'the Ipdiah Act. 



i|if 

The Ac t c 1 ear 1 y en v i s i oned 'ass 1 mi 



All; lands ;set aside for Indians 'were entitled 'reserves 



of the Indian arid his elevation to 'pivil izaijpn* by 



Mnstruction.' In the revisions of the Act,' power over the lands- 
rests w1 th officialdom. The Act does recognTie^.ttansfer but does 
not/envislon band managenjent.^ Ill-conceived definitions of the 
bartd rfnd its» constitutiorr Jorce CJ^e band to! use *nbn-Indian • tech^; || 
. nique^ in order ta managie the land. ^ / ■ ^r::-^'' 

In both countries-^ Europeans sought to get control of Tand ;;^^^^^^^ 
and in e^jich case justifieipe acquisition) on the basis' of assimi 
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lation. 



In both cases, assimilation was the^'stated motive i but no 
effort was made to transform the native into: the •civilized state;^^ 
Na t i ves were kept sepa ra te and distinct grdups i n ^rac t Ice . - 
Europeans believed in an *order/assimilati6nVmodel which calls ^fd^ 
minori ty shedd i ng o f the i r. Un ique cu 1 tura 1 tre^^i ts . The na t i vesW ' '^[^^ 
>howeyer, followed a |conflict/pluralist*[nK)del ^hic 
retentioii of such traits. / f 

Maoris feU that i^eir goals couldbe secured by using existing| 




pilaws and that their rights would be maintained and safeguarded by 
^ll^ these Im^ never recogniied groups^of • 

^(#lnd1ans as entrepreneurial groups. . 

:vMdor1 society has tlie advantage of 'being homogeneous, adapta** 
||iy)le and;econpm1cally1ndependentv Canada 

||Slnd1ans with great diverse cul tural \rii1ts and spread over great 

.Jdistancesiv^^^^^^^^^ v..^. : ,,,,",' / , - . . • ; :■•■/>.:.; ; 
|S# 7>^^ the Minister of Indian ^ffa1rsV:al low hW to be 

J?**guarantor/^have flexibility of action and the right to regulate 
iitJ5ind dispossess; He Is thus Judge, defendant and (executor, 
||||fe- The author concluded that revision of the Indian ftcji.'is neces 
^IP^ary if aV<ronfl^ 

^Ithat nwdef can be ach^ In New Zeal aifd through the use of 

""^Jexis't.ing laws',---; -^f-'/^.^'' ^ - S/' ^^"--''.'y" ^ : .. . 
g^JjV--' ;taws regulating property reveals the goals a country \^ 
^flpxpresses and a study two indicates' the state of Cultural 

^ Ifhtieraction between the dominant and mi norlty group. 



Ill MtPhiersbn ; /frl een E s ther . A .H 1 STORY OF THE BAHLEFORDS TO 1914. 



H.A;: History, 1966. 



of the Northwest Territories (1876-1883), and the events, of the^ 
Rebellion of 188S. Concluding chapters outlined the Interlude 
between crises (1885-1905), '^Railroads, Settlers and Industry • 
(1905-1913)," and "Ready Credit and Prosperity (1905/1913)^" , 



Research Design 

This historical narrative Is based on library sources and 
government documentation. ' *. 

Findings and Conclusions ; 

• i! M^Fren^:b Pedlars, the Hudson's Bay Company traders, rrancGway'jte^gJ 




j^lsjit,' arfd Peter Pangman's ^rst'pemgnent fort at Hikisew Wachg' 
" '^MsT In 1778 are described. .. From 1778 to 1B84 the^Nortl 
ny reorgani zed 1 tsel f and , by 1 79^;. 1 1/H of the i trade 
hljd^beej/; gained by this company. 7 After union 

(^821)/ tranquJI ity ih'the area., 'Existed,. The l^ud5on^s Bay cWpany^^ 
sh^wd^l'Wirity to Indian trapper^ and the systematic depletion ofj|^ 
beaver was; Replaced by a cbriservait Ion program. feii^ 
■ By the 1850' s both British and Canadian-^governmertts real lied gj^^^^^^^ 
that farmer would foll(>w trader* The BrUish formed the. "Select v-*^^^^^ 
Cownlttee of the. House of toinnons" and sent out. the Palliser ^'^^ 
Expedition, Canada dispatched the Hind Expedltibn^tq investlgaterf^j^f 
agricultural . natural rc3oucceir settlement and railway posslbl 11 ^iiip^ 
ties,; Canada Jater organized ^Ohe Kbrth V/est Mounted Po11ce^( 1876) Jlt^^, 
negotiated treaties with the Indians In the 11870 's and successfullyj^^ 
completed the C.Kp/ railway byM885. . / 

' , The site of Battleford had been a fftvorite camping pike of 
the Cree. In 1873, Joseph Tanner (Kassisoway or, Kissaway), had 
fpior lot^ housos for trade Vith Indians. By r,l 874 i^Pet^Mr&BalU 
(Metis) had purchased land and survey parties and icontractorsv^for^||#;, 
t?5e Canadian Pacific felegraph and Railway located their head- v Vj-M-i;^ 
quarters here; Land prices and construction costs incrcfased whenjl^gi 
the settlement became Territorial capital . , <o^' ^ v;, 
187€i-1883 saw 5 population- influx. Settlers came frcw 



fjK, the United Slates and British Isles* Government officials often 
j^^y remained afteV^retlreiDcnt. 'offlclafs, teachers and clergymen 
^ff were required . for admlnlstraOon <of' the goverwaent's treati^ obli- 

vVgations to. Indians. The .change .las from a trat^e ortw^ted to an 
l^gricul turaV society . and from a temporary work qamj) to a fami ly 
|[f^i^Vr1ented conwunlty and territorial capUaU 
^^'f^'>f^l\tef\ts orthe short' lived 1885^Rebell1on. a re recounted. The 
I^Jj first alarmsi tKe girding fOT l^attle; the, consolidations foir 



1*^%^. defences relations w1tb;^g^5ear;i.J^undn^ Rl'eT, Moosomin, 
^ Little P1ne» and Strlke-hlm-on the back; hew news of success o^id 
rti^:^dcifeat5 were received by^^'thc surrounded populace are described. 
Iferfbe'flnal rituals of surrender of Indian and Metis are. followed by 
M>\y\return to normalcy. J*^ % / , , 



Mij^irl^-f^v^ Between 1885 and 1905 Battleford wperlenced unspectacular 
Ij^ll^l^rclwth. The people sought^a rallroa'd. ResponsU)le?governnient came 
I4i^^:in J897 and provincial status In 1905. The Indians humiliated by 
f^^fi';. their defeats and restr/icted by government regulatlojx. kept to 
/their reserves. ' • / ' 

From 19P5 the toWn* s progresi Js stressed and very 1 i ttle Is 



^^.,sa1d about the development of Indiaiis^By 19^2 Battleford achieved 
^ Its railway line. Battleford, itself, found competition difficult 
.With North Battleford. Not till 1957 did Mayor Grists predict a 
|I:^::^v^^ of -one town on tMO sides of the river." ^ \^ ' 



|:fLMarcu22l,.Rose Marie. REAP FOR INDIAN CHILDREN '£NU?aNr, AN URBAN 



SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
1981. 



M.Ed. :^ Indian and Northern Education Program, 
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chiHren, The study measured the utility of such a program over a 
thr:ee month period, ' i , 

REAP proposed a method whereby students might be hefped to ■ 
develop language and readlrig skills. The program was geared to ' 
test the Indian child in the skills Usted in the Vivpotheses of 
theThStudy, The programmer also planned to enh?:<ce the positive ^ 
selfrconcept and self-confidence of the ch 11 dren^ ^^. si 

; • The 9.raT Liinguage portion of the 'planned program consisted ofv. 
h\ efiunciation of^ general principles of concer'n/^ Nine listening ■v^i.ua^ 
•sjciils were; listed, characteristics of -'cultui^ally disadvantaged 
cHlld^ren described, and )1 speaking skills stressed. Requisite 
skll 1 s t a tt 1 tudes and concepts for ^ead Ing were enuhiera ted w1 th ^'i^ ;|||^ 
particular emphasis on those that should be stressed for the taivl ' ' 
geted group, ^fc^ ^ 



Research Design 

^ ^he four niill hypotheses generated proposed that there woulid;toll|^ 
be no significant Increase In skills Involved In (1) word recognl3||v||i 
tion, (2) word attack, (3) translating oral language to written, 'KSf^i 
and (4) recogni2ing Initial and f Ina 1 consonants 

$1x grade one. Saskatoon, Indian children met foV^ns true tionji^i^^ 
each day for three months in 1979, The Detroit Visual Attentions 
Span for Objects, Detroit Auditory Attention Span for Relatedii^:?^,f*:i^^i^^ 
Syllables, Schonell Graded Uord Reading Test, Schone 11 Graded Hord^iip^ 
Spelling Test, RqswelNChael Diagnostic Redding Tesi^nd the .r%if|f^ 
Botel Word Recognition Test^orm A were administered after a get- -^'^ 
acquainted session. At the end of^the three months, students tookXii|| 
alternate forms of the above tests. - 

The 60 minute dally instruction period was divided Into two ', 
30 minute sessions. The first session stressed developing ofal 
language skills whereas the second concentratecl on the reading ^ 
skills. Students were released from their home classrooms for 
this injtructlon. • ^ 



I n the ora 1 1 anguage ses s Ion , ques t ion-answer )dev1ces,: 
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lilfioldr^bl plctul^es^ records* tapes and children telling their own 



i||rfiitories promoted oral conversation. ^ 
'^£:''iC^ the reading session, the researcher used the same basal 
'Mreaiders as the children utiliied in <Jje classroom to avoid confu- 
' |$i^^^^ Invited vocabulary development. Each chili b^uilt 

ifiiivo^^ list and each word was printed on. a card. 

llActlvUles had the children build pluVies and sentences using ■ 
Illlihise cards. Phonetic skill act1v*t?eV stressed the transition 
ll^vfrpm picture, to sounds to, printed form. , 

iMivi vjo analyze the pre-post test scprei t-iest analysis was used. 
^^jri0^pce6ure of the Pearson r determined correlations which 
ifel?i?J^«^^ f*^ determini^ 

»tjh^^^ of oral language dev^ <n the selfr ji, 

^^concept^^jf the, -■children. y \ : - - . ^' -4 '* 

te^ Firicilngs arid Conclusions * ^ ^, „ , 

llfep REAP r had bpen effective in affsisting^ the children. Slgnlfi- 
Ip^i^ntly high^er pbs In sfx of the eight 

ll^ftests measuring word recognition, in all tests lueasured by the ^ 
p||)etrblt Visual AU^ 
^j^anaining tests adwinistered tt)'^^ 

Ipl^servational data.^detected definite gro?;*lh and development in 
iMroraV^ Deficiencies teinded to be strong- 

K^«st^ ' ' 

l^'^vf' The program denwnstra led that a positive improvement in , ^ 
l%Indian children's* verbal patterns in i^ngllsh can be obtained In a 
fii^ short period of time if REAP is^followed., 

Teachers of Indian children should recognize oral language ^ 
Ki^'inH VMdino cknr defi^ and then build programs basec 
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.developed. Relevant materials about Indian cuWro. should be 
included. It Is especially Important that the teacher of such 
chlldrdn be seeking knov^ledge abouti as well as knowing soinething 
of, the background of the child's Indian cultur'e. 

•:• '; » • 

Marshall. Lionel George. THE OEVEUOniENl OF EDUCATION IN NORTHERN 
• M,Ed, r; ■.■■Administration, ' 1966 V'^v' ,v' -ISill^ 

Description of the Sttidy 

The study examined the development of educational polkies 
and institutions In that area of Saskatchewan defined by the 
Northern Administration Act>^ • 



Ml 



Research Pes ig(^ , ; 
' ^ Marsliiall ;|isted the 

to Northern Saskatchewan schools. He exainnned the legislation peiSJ^ 
taining to school is and divided^ the administration of. these schoots^|| 
into the following tiifie periods: (1) pre-Confederation; (2) cen:^fS|s 
tral Ized control of schools by Indian Affairs to 1951 ; (3) 
increased provincial involvement (1951-1965). ^ V 

Findings and Cone 1 us 1 o ns : ■ ■: v;- V "'" ^ ^ ■ -''-f^S^ 

Hission$;at Cumberland House (1840); Lac la Rojjge (1845) ahdi||^ 
lie a la Crosse {1845-46);^hy: A^ 

ceded the founding of scbv^ls. Federal funding for schools did; noV^I^ 
begin'unt/l 1074. ' , ' ' ■ . ^y^' 

* By 1883; Battleford,|Fort Qu^^Appel le and IjigK River had i^/ i - .J^^^ 
Indur-trial Schools. By 1^00» six such schools existed In ^ '"P'^M 
Sasl;atchewan. Church administered Boarding School? also exl5ted;V';^M 
Indian Day Schools; which, tended to be preferred by parentsv> - v^^g. 
"/existed in 1906,''' By 1963 there were 64 Day Schools, The first, fie 
Vv^ had attendance problems 'but Family Allowance and com-:!?i|M 

MM':^■imW:p^J^ s dry : a 1 1 enda nee 1 e g 1 s 1 a ti on : tended to ame 1 1 ora te MMarsHal TiSipSM 
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HtViced the struggle to imp}»QvJrl?facher quallf Icationi, governtt;8nk\r 
wgjrcnts, currlculutn and supervision of schools. 

The founding o,f a schc^^li^-iienry Budd (1840), the introduce 
Ultion of syllabtos {185i3), the sharing of educational respbnslbil- 
1 _ for schools; since 187|; and the alniost continuous oporatlon of 
Ifa; public school fro«i 1892^^to 1944 in Cumberland House were bench- 
(.^ma^k^^^^^ educational history In that area. 

■||||i|ilhe; 18^ ^ ■ ■ ^ 

^B^ar^y'ias cstechisti the school by Jawes Settee 

^^W4^ Robert. Hunt, and the 

^eye^^^^^^ A. Mckay*s efforts ^jp establish a farming coninunity , 
^^aft^^ were characteristic of development in the Stanley 
|Mi«jon-Lac-U -v^^.;- ' ' 

IflS'Thomas Badger opened a school in Montreal Lake In 1892 and 
.4l;gwn^^^ of James Settee served 25 years as teacher, catechist 
j|l^afid'- oWriee^^ the Montreal/Lake- Band. . The school operated 
;;f|^lmost continuously. until 1|^4. ' ' ' 

fil The Bigstone. School in;Ue La Ronge area was established in 
.aii1880. By 1907 a boarding school had beert organized but by 1947 H 
;|fhad been twice destroyed by fir^ 

■ A trading pcjst at ile a la Crosf e had bean establ ished in 



11^776];:; Thiba^ 
l|fmission";-in^l84i5. 



Laf leche and Tache (Bst Cat;hol 1c 

The ;Gr^y^fhins^ b 



;^iM^^^ Plonge or 

ffieauval 'in 1905/ The school operated almost continuously here but 
J^tiasjiinterrupted by a fire In 1929., Another school was built In 
•^^913 in He a la Crosse and it operated continuously to the pre-. 



V 



iJ^ii^^By^v^^^ Buffalo Narrows, Beauval, Giirson Lake and 

fchi^^ operated. Still, 568 of 1164 children of schoolage 
tfvfere^nbt at school in 1944. , ... 
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. . . , (■ 

and (4) the role of the churches In education. The governnicnt 
Instituted the majority of P1erpy*s recomnendotlons. ' 
In suimiary, three conclusions were statod: 



1. The Anglican Church gradually abandoned boarding schools 
In favor of day schools while ttie Roman Catholics tended 
to emphasize boarding schools. 

2. The Angllcans utilized native catechlsts, Cree language, 
and the use of syllables. . ;The Roman Catholics had the i 

, ; siervjces of the Grey Nuns as teachers.' 

3. ~After 1941, there was growing Intervention In northern 
• education by^the provincial government. : 
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Martens , E th^l Gertrude . 



UTILIZATION OF MEDICAL CARE BY 
Ph.D.: 



SASKATCHEWAN INDIANS: A COMPARATIVE'STUDY. 
and Prcvent1ve:Med1c1ne, 1973. ■ 



Social 



Descrlj^on of the Study ^ ' ^ 

The utilization of health care services^ by Treaty Indians on 

eight reserves surrounding the North Battleford Area was compared 

with th^t^of non7lnd1ans In' the surrounding region* 

The review of literature iodica ted that socio-economlcrstatusi 

is related to the use of heaUh services, dther indlcatc^d"; 

that societies possess^ certain theories about health and di^^^^ ^ ^'^^ 

which influence their attitudes and^behavior/; toward health' carel 



For example, research is cited in which American Indians viewed ^ 
hospitals as places of contact with ghosts 'of those who had dited >^ 
and that one way of bridging this gap was to train local opinion 
leaders as health worlcers. Younger mothers im)re exposed..to:^fonnal^^ 



education util ized prenatal services more than did oldervwomen^^jwho^ii^ 



In ^low socio- 



; i^were'-incl ined to clihg to traditional attitudes i 
.Vw attention is frequently given by i 



tive people to dental environmental hygiene, children \s diseases 4? 
%y^x ;~ r';tend;:to-.be talcen 1 Ightly, and illness is frefiuently^acceptedi . ^ 



Sift 
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iFfatallstlcally as many diseases are viewed a$ being beyond an indl- 
Vidua Vs control. The literature suggested that the ability to « 
?|fe>^ Work with Indians depends on the ph]Js1cian«»be1ng able to adapt and 
^i^djust his knowledge and skills learned In one s1tuat\on'to meet a 
feremarkedly different set of circumstances, 

jy yResearch Design 

$ul)Jects^ included Indian and non-Indian people from ^the North 
pc fliittleford area^bf Saskatchewan, The Investigator Claimed that ' 
ppthe Indian theoretlcall^had equal access to the offered health 
iprvlces as the non^Indlans in the area. Both groups lived in a 
^lp*rural setting surrounding one main economic and cultural center, ' 

%x 6ata was collected by household sufvey. The interviewWeam 
i||Vncluded> Indian womeli w^^^^ 

Isessloni The instrument used In collecting data had been 
P^developed for the yorld Health Organ hat lon-ofV medical care utlli- 
'^■Jiation. - . . . : \ ■■ 

fe]^^ Find1ngs and Conclusions |a \ 

In comparison with non-Indians, Indians stayed much longer in 
|Sf; hospitals, made less use of the servlcus of doctors and dentists, 
^^and perceived medical care as being less ava,11able because of dis- 



||tanc.e and ,lack of money for transportajt Ion 



Availability of 

heaUh care does not assure that people will take a^^ of it 
f£'?and the investigator believed 'that economic barriers must be 
^i^moved, particularly In the areas of dental costs and -transporta- 

It^iUion. 

^Both Indians and non-Indians indicated that they woi^ld seek 
care for specific health problems at a higher rate than the 
feWpbrted actual use, and this finding was^ro^ 

People involved in cooromity leadership (per- ' 
felsons high ascribed and high achieved status level s);reported 
%il«s)anxiety, lower dependence on Illness, and significantly fewer 



M 




higher status levels and by persons from coninnjnitles cons1dcr«d ttf 
be more highly organized. The higher users of medical care among 
Indians were those whose. social position placed them In closer 
contact with nc^n-Indlans. , j 
V Thc^major pauses of <cath among Indians! wore accldtfnts and 

-acute^fllness of short duration which required hospital based titedt- 
caV knowledge and technology* In contrast, among non- Indians the 
first three causes of death were related to chronic rather than^^^ ^ 
acute diseases* Ooth Indians and' non- Indians ^suffered at approxi- 
mately the same rate from chronic llVness and physical ImpairmGnt 
but Indians appeared to suffer more from the results of physical 
Impalnnent and handicap. The Investigator noted the trend toward 
chronic lllnoss among Indians. and Impl led that there may be a need 
yfor a shift In medical ci^^e to accommodate, this trend. Since the t 
Indians did not appear/^to go for medical care early, the jnveptl-; :^^^^^^ 
gatorr concluded that having more doctors or more treatment ser-^^^ m 
vices would nob f 111 the rieed If the sicic did not ^^eelc care. The 
Investigator also ctmcluded that medical care Involved social rela- 

vtionshlps and If comnunlcailon were convenient and values similar 
many barriers to the use of\ medical care could be removed. ; 



2 



Minni Jshella J^an. THE PREHISTORIC OCCUPATION OF BLACK LAKE, ! 
NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN. M.A.: .Anthropology and .Archaeology. 



Description of the Study • 

^ ^ This archaeological" stu'^.y pVovlded a descriptlon and explana- 
tion of cuUural traditions Aftl\e people of , the Blacic Lalce arei 
of /NorthermSaslcatchewan. previous surveys and arcJiaeolo^ical 
works in the area were reviewed an\l the natural environment was 
described In terms of bedrock g<^ol()ay, topography, soils, climate, ' ^f. 



flora, and fauna. The investlgator^^laimed to combine two schools 
of thought within archaeology: the study of archaeology as^v 
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: cultural history In which rwterlaV remains ar^ >i8«d to help create 
a* reconstruction or pist llfi^ waysi anlj the theory of cultural 



/syslems In/which 
^|ti. to a study of processes. , . , 

jcultural subsystems. An artifact description froni the various 



, focus J^s removed from' the^tudy of irtdWiduals 
Dcessest systems » and relationships -v^lthl}i., various 



is- 



sues Is/fncluded. 



'^'^i Research Design > ■ ' 

Data Is drawn from,66 prehistoric and historic sites. The 
majority of prehistoric sites were surface' and eroded sites. Tlje 
sites Ure categorlifid In terms of lookout sU 
tlpnsi seasonal habitation sites, and st^jbrti^em habitat Iph^^s 
||(caVatton was by trowel and shovel » and horizontal arid vertical ; 
if, measurements w'cre taken for all cultural inaterlajs^and features. • 

. ......... . --.t^ ■••/-■■^ V ■ > • / ■■ ■■ ■ >\ 

tew FlifjdlnQS and -Conclusions ^''v-. \ ''^ 

V; ^ Evidence Indicated that the ar^a was occupied by a vaHiBjy of 
distinct cul tural ; tvXdl tlons . | Early occupation^ rfppear to >>a've^ : 
been^ discontinuous^ In^nature a|id frequenC^ related to the migr^- ' 
tlon pattern of the Beverley caribou herd. Pateo-lndian/luinters 
were'ln the area shortly after glacial retreat which mjy have been 
P^,, -aVearly « B.C. or as late^at 4500 B.C.. alth^UghJnanjii ^ 
w|;au^ have occupied the 'region 

Ik between 6000 and 5000 B.C. > / * ' 

1 Al though several occupations by people dependent upon barren 
ground caribou appear, to have existed, the next Identlfjablp oc^u- 
* patlon related to prerDorset peoples of the Arctic small tool 
tradition who migrated Into the area from the ^rcjtlc ctoast^ipproxl- 
'Wtely 800-600 B.C/ This may represent the southern terminus of ' 
ilHMl*"d penetration by pre-Oorset people. \ 

Tt\e majority of cultural materials related to ^the occupation 
i'TcT i l)yMh(B!xhfpe^^ Indians about 200 B.C»-100 A.D» , Thfe^l 



Investigator 



.JipcjescrlbedJ^early Chlpewya and spring hunting camps, enclo 

llisures to hunt buffalo In. large communal hunts, and the/influence 
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I. Various sites 
-for rest camps, mobilization points, fishing, 
boti hunting, and lookout stations. * 

The fourth occupation consisted of the northward mo veinentfSf 
woodland Cree of the Clearwater Lake Compex* infa the Black Lafee 
area about 1500-1800;A.D. ' . < ^ 

The inyestigator noted '.several gaps wi thin ^t'he cultural succesif 
sion story of the Blade Lake area and claimed that these gaps may > 
npt be the result of. absence of/people but rather from limited 
research.. Diverse traditions reflected cl imatic changes which in 
turn affected the hunting and habUation rate of prehistoric peo- 
ple. It was concluded that the. wjde variety of cultural tradi- 
tions reflected the marginal nature df a "number of physiographic 
zones in the Black Lake area. ' , 'f^ / /' 



Korr i s , Hargaret ^ynne . 

DEHOGRAPHY W-^IlMAN ECOLOGY^ M.A. 



GREAT BEAR IAKE INDIANS: A HISTDRVcaC^'-^';^^^ 
'Geogpphy ^^1 972 . 



^ Description of the Study ^ ^ *' ;* " ■ ^""i^^'^^^"^^^ 

^vChangesSin, human ecohjgy and demography of Indians Ur^uhd IV: 
'Great Bear Lakp in.the Northwest Territories from just prior i;to'-^^^^^^^ 



;!r£ur"opean contact to about J900 are analjfzed. Initial focus isrori^^^^^^ 
^vsli^!^;^^'^^^^^^ ^be (Environment and. resource .basa;j|^ 



Vrr^rafter arrival by Europeans were included; ResuUs of contact WitjTiw^ 
?^^>^^^^^^^^^^ ture such as diseases, economic changes, and social If 

. factors were reviewed. The appendix included a chronologicah table 
• ' : of main Historical events from 1713-19D0, The study focused on" ^ ''"^^ 



:two:it«pmmuni ties: 



Fort Franklin and Fort Radium. 



^1 
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Research Design/ 

The Investtgaiprconducted field research and lived in Fort 
^Frankl in fo/^ three years. ^Mervlews were held with local people 
and mission records; books, jobrnals,, reports and^govemment docu- 
ments were reviewed. Journalsj.of Hackenzie««Frankl in, Richardson 
and Simpson were analyzed. * Populat\ion factors were discussed in 
quantitative terms to some degree and then evaluated in reference 
CO the impact of the Europeans 




[ Findings and Conclusions 



Th© majority of resources which w^rc found within the 1 nine- 
•di ate reaches, of Great Bear Lake irjcluded the migratory barren >^ 
^ ground caribou, a wide variety ^ fish, moose, musk-ox, hafe^and 



many other inwller an imals^tnrds, and berries. Mobil ityr 
^freedom to follow the x^i4bou--was considered esser^^ thQ 
people's ability to^pt to the changing r^e^rces available 
Leadership was/neixher binding nor authoH and associat 



tions 



Imwith&otfiieripe^ojple al tered from seJson to season. Relative equili- 



si5bnium*betweerr population and resources existed in pre-European 
hough the balance was not always peffectv and At^lM 



g^j^.^/daysjBven 



^hardship /and famine occurred^ The natural rate of growth af the 
^/"^opulayon in aboriginal times wa's probably low\^and population, "[^^ 
g/^^'^fluctuaili^^^^^ slight. Morbidity, fbuds, social mortality, sturva- ' 
^tion and accidents would have r^tnted in a fairly high death 
rate,^>lghe^t among infants and'^l owes t among the ^oung adult. The 



^'f <birth'rdte» high enough to allow for a continuation of the spe 



X \ 
cies 



Poly- 



^^was not very high compared to the present birth rate 
plow mortality ratles ojf young females, and the possible use 
contraceptions, may have contributed to this. Prenatal deaths 
V-resuUing from stillbirths, miscarriages, and abortion\were rela 



;of' 



tively, high. The nhtural growth rate was probably low with an 
eftiottted Wximum im of between 500 to 700 people in to^al during ^-^ [ % 
IT a tSe^ 18th century. , ^ , ^ ^ ' ^"^fl^ 

With tfel opening of trading posts by the^Hpdson's Bayl Company 

^^■.■'■■'i v.-.-:>- ,r.,. 
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the people; came into Indirect contact with the whUeman. The 
Chipewyans possessed guns and acted as intermediaries between the 
Bear Lake people and the fur traders. * Along the Mackenz'ie River 
to the south the Cree acted as middlemen and trading posts were 
established closer and closer to the Grea't^Bear Lake region. • 
the arrival of explorers and traders using (Great Bear Lake as a 
base for activit;les introduced a new way of life ahd-a-new material f^il 
culture to the people; but the transient and sporadic nature of 
these visits was not sufficient to establish clearly a new econo- 
mic and cul tural), framevyorjc yet for the Indians. Tew fomil ies now 
lived a nomadic/ existence around tl»e la:ke and the old migratory 'i^if 
hunting economy was being SMpplemented by trapping. ^ 

Communicable diseaseS;;Such: as consumptionv snial Ipox, measlesv^ 



scarlet fever,; and Influenza were, introduced. The extent of 



damage b>^^conimjhl cable diseases w« difficult to assess becaus^|;o^ 
incompTetex records and the fact that the sum total of years spent^if 
by explorers and traders at Greatj'JBea^ Lake during a' 52 y^ear^^^^ 
'■ 1 5 years ^fHowpver;' d; 1 seas^^dftiltafe 



^i0^^f$^peri6d rd id;;nbt' exceed .;. 1 5 ^ 



•;::-^=^^:d the second hal f of the 19th, century^ with the -yduWg^suffer^^^ 



who arrived in a situation which had been drastiaJ-lyJSTter^ 
^aboriginal tfmes;— Disease-and-the-declmation of humon respec^^ha'3||; 
: * taken its toll. Missionary attempts at agricul tural pursuUsTandi^i: 

attempts in reinforfcing the unit of the family are descHbe4.:yv',, 
The carlbou-^orientated society of aboriginal timesVWvwh^IcK V^^^^^^^ 

the envi ronmen t pro v1 ded : na 1 1 ve peopl e w1 th abundan t resourcf||a^ 



I ta tedF soc 1 e ty towa rds trad 1 ng ; H n'^whlch^ resoulrcesf w 




pi|^;afvd custans were unable to change rap1dl& enough to meet the^ 

deitnands of the new economy.- The result was an ecological iriibal- 
||:|ij4nce which paralleled a decline in population among the native 
^Igpeople of Qi^at Bear Lake during tM century. 
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itorrow^Marllyn A. ^TEDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT qP ELEMENTARY 
• STUDENTS FROM TWO CULTURAL GROUPS AS RELATED TO REASONING 
5 aHIITY AND CLA 

tional Psychology, 1979 
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Findings and Concju si or^^ 

It was hypotheslze/d that cultural group/ reasoning ability, 
the five classroofiwvariables and the school- wuld slgnificantly^^^^^^^^ v^^ 
predict achievement. The results supported evidence that cultural'^ ^ 
group; and reasoning ability were predictors. Satisfaction, frlc^g'^A^ 
tion and dffficulty proved not to be predictors but rtl at ionshipsSiSIS 
between classroom cl imate variflibles as predictors proved stronger^; i^^^^ 
. for Ihdian students than for non-Indians. Results nullified r-'^-'-'^ 
hypotheses that sex and school w^re not/ predictors In that nbn~ 
Indlut, girls did significantly fetter In language skills than d1dii|)^|^ 
^boys and as-Indian c 



n ' dill flren progressed to h 1 gfier v grades , they$l?^i!^i|3 

m&^t^^^i&^^^^^^t^^l I n(11an * chi 1 drcn use ' d 1 f f eren t : cogn 1 1 1 ve s tra tfifgles 

Influenced strongly by learning envirbmiient^and hbvevdifferent)S{u?M'^ 



became 'more frustrated; 



Sig|.j^>v|valuesv 



from, those of the school ar^e poss|bTe^^^ 
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K^l^ Disscrlptlon of the Study ' 
Pfj^ri; The, thesis focused on the problems Inherent In the Intensive 
l^vrfcu^^^^^^ between Europeans and native people. It dealt 

IliiHth^i^the history, economy. ^^a th? Creta people of 

^^§L1ttle Pine Reserve near North Battleford, Saskatchewan. An ethr 
5§;r^^ograph1c description of the conteinporary Sun Dance ais a part of 

proces** Is provided'^ Following a ^description of 
fet^|®re^ an historical analysis of the^^rese^^ 

"niiaOOIieaSJflf^^ dealing with the accuUuratJon proces>;i;}:<a^^i^^^^^^^ 
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Infonnatlon was gather^^ the laveSrSSM 

tigator dlscoverecf that tape recorders dlsadvahSS^ilft 
tageous and noted that though the tape/recorder may provide ain^ lif^if^ 



accurate record of what is said, it may also mllUate againstvtKeg^ 
establishment of successful rapport with Infomwntsv" For slmnar^lfll 
reasons structured interview questlonsywere nQt adhered to In 
order that Interviews would be allowed to develop Iri; mutual rela- 
tion wllh the informant's desire and^^the lnter^^^ goals. 
Relate*! 1 1 terature was riot substantial / 



F 1 nd i ngs and CoricYu s 1 on s ' 

Attitudes by white people In the surrx)undiing ariea were nega-;[;j:i:|ii 

tlve toward Indians on the reseWe. Negative stereotype state-- ' 
^ments ^ white people miide iry^ to the Indians are iisted||^ 

;;i^AUI^ough ^successful*' Indians *had come from the reserve into theSPSt 



lSiiifoniied---to „thc^e 1ndiah|iiilMiliiiriSli 
""^^-v:. vsubjected^^^^^^^ pressures, of an unfayorable\stereotypfedjlinage;";:i;^^^ 

^|g|p|gTlp||nBakdo^ 
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gili 



fejB^iiT >^ economic independence Included the trend 

ifSpoward large fanns In the surro[unding coninunUy, the high finan- 



1) 



riifyiciaV cost required for private enterprise, legal barriers inherent 
i in Indian statiis, lack of essential resources, and decreasing 
^p/employment oppiortunities due to mechan In addition, 

^lr|assimilation into larger white soc^ cultural 

ties which still funct^ 
iriS^:&Cree culture, the survival of traditional vrell gi on ^yrnboli zed in 
'the existence of thfr Sun Oance;: problems of economic Independence, 
irid the existence of prejudice and discrimination by white people 
||j;Mn the nearby cornmunitiei would continue to prevent any success- 
lil^ful large.scale assimilation of the piiiins Cree into 'urban » 
feJCanadi'ah* society. • ; "v ■.- 

^^P'HeiX^c^^^ HEALTH CARE DELIVERY IN AN I NUIT SETTLEMENT: >^||« 



feillficos^ h.a: 



An t hropo 1 ogy and ; 



£ del 1 veryVsystera i n tlip c(«i»nuni ty . » Influences on the heal thr^syst^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^such-as epideniic diseases and missionary activity throughout 'hi s-r>,;>., 




between administrators, nurses, and the InultV Areas of failureri;^^ 
In health education, agency coordination and nat^e participation -^^^^^ 
were also noted, • 

•• . , •> ' .- .■ -fr-T , ; ' 

Research Ocslqn , * 

The settleme^ Haven Was selette^ for study because 

It retained the Important attributes of having a tradi tlonat 11fe^^;|i 
style while at the. same time providing a sufficiently large cosmo-3.'^fi^ 
polltar^ medical presence. File work; wjas^jcarrled but In 1977 and[ 
Interviews were he irtedlcal personnel , hui^slng staj ;; 3 

tlon personnel* and Inult people. Research was conducted In eth- 
noghphlc fashi&n In which the T)art1c1pant--ob5ervation ;fo^ 
basis of data. Interpreter assisted, informal Interviews were 
conducted with 20 households out of 27. Oral histories and per- 4f;#,^ 
sona^i anecdotes were also acquired. 




' ■ ^ ' ■ ■■ '"■ ■■ 
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nonprofessional role behavior and efnphaslzed personal Interaction 

"-^wUh the Inult, or attempted to restrict both their oersonal 

^^i^and professional rapport with the Inuit*. Nurses felt they were 

^iwore effective when they j could establish personal rapport with the 

;={jV||coinn^n1 ty and have freedom to respond to needs as they arose . 

Ilfewhen this freedom was restricted iby adm1nistrat1on» problems arose. 
y ' i 

The majority of nurses* frustrations about their Jobs arose 

If row staff relations' rather than ifrom difficulties with the Inuit 

icllentelle/ Problems Included lack of agreement with and support 

from supervisors, ainb1gu1t1es,.over Job definitions, and personality 
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This study Investigated the following question: •*Mow do three 
pupils In the senior room at,^ander1ng Spirit Survival School res- i 
pond behavlorally to the academic and cultural experiences pro- 
vided?" ^ 



Research Design ' 

The researcher assumed a participant-observer stance In the 
study. She collected data during the per Ipd of September 10 to ; 
November 15^1981 at the Toronto, Ontario school . She observed 
during various Instructional times; total class Instruction; Indl- 
vidual Instruction by the regular classroom teacher; Individually 
assigned task times; class sessions with visiting resources per- 
sons; free time; OJibway and French language periodsrinstniqtion '^^ 
at Winchester Public School; Sacred Circle; feasts Taifd^recesWi^ 
Seafwork was coli^|ed and studied. Additional information was'^ 
obtained through Interviews with the three students and with the, 
director. 

s The review of literature included an overview of Indian ediica- 
tfon in Canada* alternative schooling for Indian children, other/ 




, — ^ ^ of a total ^of^97i' 

hours* BVmlnutes of observation time. Descriptive da ta recorded ' 
eachjstudentXi^cbavioi^urtng'thTva^ observed* 
n^YequencyW behavlor'^and changes ^in behaviorSiere noted' and rdls^"^ 

- cussed Jn light of the cultural and academic goals of the school'.^: 

^ > ' - \^ ^ m', 

Findings and Conclusions ^ ^ 

jThe school partially fulfilled the stated cultural goals but 
failed to meet its academic goals in the case of the three stu- ' i 
dents studied. 

i jWanderlng Spirit aimed at providing a safe, n on -threatening :S 
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^|u|lls?l#1th a his-! 



tcinr'and c^r<t^rary isstfts. AUtibugh pjibway language classes 
/had been offered three times a wfelc. none'pf the three students 
El^ndcr study could read, write or speak any portion of the language 

"^|d'ur|ng^^^^^ ten weeks of "the study. , 

d^r[v\; A second goal of the school a1«fd to nake it, possible for stu- 
'pgdehts t^^^^^^^ beyond^grade eight . , 

^lAccqriil ng td behavl or exhibi ted by tlie students during the course *: 
^of observation, the achievement .of this aim woul<J not be extrapo- 
:J/lated!;^ Neither would methods utilized in. teachings prepare ttje stu- 
^dents for their cyilnt^lnuancrvln high school : ^ 



IIP 



■^hcf^W;\,,An spent time on aimless ^ctivlty - 



^^p^^l^' research ^hcii Id be;de$1gnlwl'^to'test'the:^findings- of '/"''■■vi^&^iS^ 
¥^%his^1^^^ thjs school and 'With native children 1n-otfier ; \ .Ut'MP 
i;seaings. . . - ^'^ 



Pulferi Ruth EHzabeA. THE ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH POLICY TO 
THE INDIANS IN THE 'NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NORTH AMERICA,^1760- 
17^3. H.A.: History, 1970. 

Description of tile Study 

The thesis explored the British attempts to establish a JustVl 
harfDonlousv ecohq^nlcal ty logical scheme of relationships wl th the ; 
tribes (Shawnee. Delaware, Six Nations) In the Northern District 
of North America (territory now included. in Quebec, New Yor^t 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia). 

i Researxh-Design ^..^ 
f :* ^ The thesis dealt with topics rather than events in chronoh)- C 
gical arder/\ Topics included the character and attitudes of offi- 
cials, the role played by the military coffinander-ln-chlef (1756- : 
1774) and the conduct of Indian Affairs and the Governor of Quebfecf 
^(1774-1783). » 



'It 



'^ Findings and Conclusions 



.:;>:;,; 'Both French and English, required Indian allies during the : 
j:1760;s;.:rTh€ British instnnpent.for so acquiring wqs the i Indian 
' Department. Sir HillUm Johnson, the- first superintendent, uirider^^^^^^^^^^^ 
_stood'and had the confidencie of /the Indians. He opposed the ^ .f^^^^^^ 
cutting of expenditures pertaining to Indians prior to the Pontiacjjp 
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rebellion of 1763. He advocated the setting aside of Indian landS; 
in the Proclamation of 1763, Johnson died at the same tfme as t^^/f^ 
Quebec Act of 1744 was instituted. By this act the Governor of | 
V Quebec assumed^. responsibility for the Indians, ^ ConfusionMn^,;' Vi^M 
--administration' was bompounded after the outbreak of the ? ,f f^.V' 
Revolutlonary/Uar by the: desertion of higher. British officlals.^and^ 
the "vtfst distance :qf .the frontier from; administrative Jeadquarte« 
•was the tmidel for succeedlnoy Indian iSiiDeHh^ 



^ ;x:lS1r William-was the tftodel for succeeding' Indian SiipWTnten-^^^^ 
' dents. Johnson was determined to protect Indian rights asj^defined" 
iln.the proclamation of 1763, He attempted to oppose the entry pf4>, 
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>j^>sctt1ers from the thirteen colonies. His successors /Colonel Guy 
il>!!;!'aiid Sir John Johnson, modelled Sir William but could not match his 
Ipigcotnnand of the Indians. Sir WIITIam admired Joseph Brant t Hohawkr- - 
||lj^i:'whp proved to be an admirable tactician « scholar and loyalist. 
|||i.!tery (Holly) Brant, sister to Joseph, was wife of William and after 
plftthe latter^s death exerted Influence over the Indians, 
p^^ . > S chosen by Commander-in-Chief Braddock In 1754. 

p^i^iJeffrey Amherst V successor to Braddock, unjderinlned Sir William and 
^I^the latter blamed the Pontlac revolt partially on Anherst^penury. 
P^sjr VMlllam kept the Fto the more 

B^;jKesterJy tribes. ^ ■. i'./-^----' ' : 

^^0t'^C>))lhen the Quebec Act of 1774 was Introduced the Indian Depart- 
Moment came under the coninand of ihe Governor of Quebec. Quebec was 
^^Ifar removed aid the Engl Isb's^ continued to flood Into 

"^'^Indlan reserve lands. The In^ 

|||pthroughout; tW itevolutlonary War bu Brftlsh hesitated to give 
||^tte|lnd1ansf f ree ^^^^^r^ to tfttacJc the were 
'iffdrl ven f rom t hel r homel aha ' and corrupt Ion was : rampant In : the 
,m:Br1tish controlled territories. vFlnally,^ battle, 
^^Bi^ltish handed over the 

^^yilqck of the Indians;^ The actual transfer^ however v did not occur 

i|lintir.l812 



The Indians of the Ohio Valley were especially Ipqiortant t^ 



f Great Britain In that the Indians 'were rciqiil red for defense, trade 



security on the frontier. The Ihstnmient utilized 



liiBritish to gain Indian affection was the Indian Department. . 
--^^ understandi pacify and serve 



IktKe^IrKllans while preparing them fd^ 

Scivil 1^ still Whitehall did not understand and blurred 

iilfauttiorlty lines contributed to confusion. 






Retzleff, Marjorie An^i Gilbert. THC PRIMITIVE MYSTIQUE: ROMANCE 
AND REALISM IN THE DEPICTION OF THE NATIVE INDIANS IN ENGLISH 
CANADIAN FICTION. Ph.D.: English, 1981. 



Description of the Study * 

Adult, Canadian, long fiction about the Native Indians Is 
suryeyied to assess the way In which Canadian writers bf fiction 
have depicted the Native Indian. Variations and conslste^icles In 
themes, literary convention, characters, and attitudes are traced. 
Descriptive and evaluative statements are made about the way in ; 
which Indians are deplete?!,^ with anthropologic^^ 
social features noted where appropriate. 



^^ysl^*!!;'.^®^^^^^^^^ ?*'^.'"®ssed'^J?v^ 
noloijlcfllly advanced, Christie 
.said about b^ciiwn,:Mongolian/pagan people? How far Is the Indian' uS^lii 
viewed as a human being and how far as an extension of the physl- '^^^^ 



How 'far Is he viewed as a person and how ,far as|g^| 



caV environment? 

an ex tens Ion o f a whi te man * s psyche? 



How fa r a re I nd 1 a n s Icwed 
; . as a nation of people and how far as a collection of beneWlentlb^^^^^^ 
.hostile forces? How has the depiction of the Indian been af fected 
by the tides of taste In literature? 

Four major topics are Investigated In the paper, with organi- 
zatlon and subtopics being organized roughly along chfonologlcaVfe^ 
lines: (1) Love dealt with fiction In which a white person and an 
Indian marry or have a lovyrelatlonshlp, (2) Religion dealt with , 
fiction about, various tjrpes of relationships between Christianity, O^J- 
and Native religion, (3) Inter-tribal fighting focused on flghttng^ 
along the frontier and fighting between modern Indians and whit^^f^f 
;;author1ty, and (4) Coi^iiiwnfty life dealt with fiction about/dail^^^ 
Indian life from the pre-con tact cotn^ the contiemporai^:?!!^?!? 

: reserve. ■' : ■■' • v '. ■ V'-' ' ■ • ' ' ' 'y-'^MiM^ 

iliili 
mam 



mm 



Research Design 
: / : -Canadian 



works in long fiction written between 1766 and 1^1^ 



^11 




$ (iere used as primary mdterials. Focus wai explicitly on the 
^ Indian rather than the Metis. All works were characterized by> the 
iSv^presience of at least one natlvte Indian character. T>« intenVwas 
j#fS£oi show that literary convention played as, iinportant a role as ■ 
Igoibservatlon of fact iri the depiction of the Indian character and 
ll^lthat it is unfair tb evaluatie::^ writer's depletion of the Indian 
l^cHsolely ian the basis of modern prejud^cqs and sfcholarship. 

Ijll Findings and Conclusions . '..V;... ^ \ Vv* • ,. . ■ ' ■ ' 



-^5, , A social attitudes; 

^ll^fm^ority were sympathetic t^ard^ 

cilUte^cxM^ smal 1 . group of wri ters arourid /t?he turn of the 

Miieriitury; It app^ that the Canadian riaader no longer likes to . 
|%|se^' Indian ' ' ' ' ' ' 

were encompassed with the exotic arid alien 
ifCaWearanct Indians in their wild habitat but' as white, influence 
llll^iricreased the fact that many It^ians could not adjust was ;« 
i|f ot^regret arid by the late )9th century fa fona of Darwinian 
^^^f^'-^^^^* doomed savage prevailed. Mriters >ho idepld^^ 
^pMyers^^^^^^ 
|||)liKite protagonist whp was aided by 
^5ciiiai:acterl5t1c in the plot and character 'Of fiction which prefyailed 
^0ri the 184^*5 and 1850' siatf^ well as during the last four ddcades 

the igth century: indicated that wH the Indian aS; ; 

llllliristrumental in his^own decline. ■' -.-''.^^ ' ^ 

?|f)|i?;The^noti^ tKat "Indians who survived the cuUure shiack an^ 
Iwhite man Vs diseases wouif become red-ski nned; whites, would 11 v^^ 
ahdUhat the Indlari would gradually disap^ 
'prevailed into the 1920'sv The belief ek^ 
StKaMiifeconverted Indian could eventually take his place In normal 
i^ite??5oc1ety^a^^ that even rtiarriage between the two groups was 



m 




ite'thelwh'ite.way, 
fif^culturaliiBntity'! 



j^|iii;F»H^the igaO's. to the 1960*5 writers of historical fletibn^ 
Coften'Walt with the .shortcomings of religion, political/, - 
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exploltdtlon, and personal prejudice. VIrltlngsvfocused on the pro- 
blems of white-Indian relations which 1ndlcated;i;hat the Indian had 
by no means died off or. been assimilated, and had Instead become a 
second-rate citizen In both Indian and white culturaV terms. . 

By the 1960's interest :wrged for the plight of dispossessed ; 
people throughout the worjd. Environmental concerns and dts- 
possession of the Indian became Inseparable in much flcthln; in the 
past 20 years. With the increase in the numbers of Indian poets ' 
and cowhentators. the Indian was increasingly depicted as an essen-; 
tial link between t^J»ftiJ fce .man and n&ture, j^i 

/ WiTHe^^^^ attitudes were 

secondary to the /formal demand^ of l iterary, structures. The cho1ce4-S 
and use of ^ehice werfe influenced significantly by literary fashlon^^^^^ 

Realism '^n Canadian fiction may be seen in terms of Indian- ^^^ ' -^^ 
whl^ love reiaiions^^ 
realism 1y fiction concerning 

^Canadian /reputation for not wantln^^^^ sides: Historical f1c-;f|^P^ 

: t16n df/{the; frontier period is brutal^l^A 
drather' tham heroic ^s^ A marked emphasis exists on / \: ' --'"'^^ 

|ayo1(/lng war- rather than glorlfyi^ 

though wri ters claim tp be wri ting romance and to depict men 6f -^^^^^^^^ 
great honbry; the realistic: depiction^ o the ambiguities r indeclslve^i^ft 
^ess,pettiness and lack of glory in war sets the fictton in a clasS:|[i|^ 
apart, Dep1ct{ohs of Indian and: white relations after the -frontie^ll^ 
period also tend to be; realistic In both genre and mode. Tragedy I 
is a , dominant mode between Indian and the law. ..a::''-':^-'^^^ 
Realism was present In 'most socially focused fiction cove'^ed';,, 
^^Jrr the study, Vin spite of the ideal iration of the )'^n^P9^'^Jis^''!^:'^!^^§^m 
- Inljiarrv there is nothing noble about ^the Indian depictedias^anivfr:^^^^^^^^^^ 
urban prol?l€m:o^ the Indian Affairstl>epaftment!^^^^:i^^^^^^^^ 

The realistic noveKis relatively rare, but realism of a docu-- a, 
mentary sort Is frequent in romance which focused on social issuesS^™ 
^ The author concluded that the majority of Canadian f let idnlrriS^ 
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th^ primitive inystlque has Influenced the portrayal of the Indian 
In literature. The literary Indian Is a product of cultural 
'assumptlonsv literary fashions /soclM attitudes, and realistic 
observation. The better works have produced an Indian character 
who U a $ymt)ol and a person. An archetype, and an historical fact. 



A STUDY OF THE SAULtlAUX fULTURE WITH EMPHASIS ON 

H:Ed.r 

Education, /1971. 



p|v^^jSawaUKyy. Erriai- 

' '/ [language and/its implications for schooling ..in ENGLISH. 



[^^( pescrlptlon^of the Study ' " . ' 

■ Itural and ll^st^lstlc aspects of Saulteau;^ Indian children 



1^' ' 



rat Red Sucker Laie lit Northern Manitoba vtere examfned. It was 
j|;ilissumed that chlldrien who spoke Saulteaux have problems beyond 
1^^^ a new set of words when they began formal 

'^^fiiiucatlbn In the English language. Ethnographic data was based on 

ithei^histprical sett^ 
p^t^reyigloma 

[^i:!yqcabulary and environnient» vocabulary and concepts of space and 
liiime, speech sounds; and granroatlcaT^ 

iUnguage. Linguistic difficulties of Saulteaux children In terms 
'|pS|f jspeech sounds, granmar, vocabulary, and the expression of Ideas 
|5^^are discussed. The thesis Is concluded with a number of sug- 
M'f'gestlons to better facilitate the language program In school, 
te ?^;>jJ|The sumnarlzed findings,^ from anthropologl-; 

|Scai^ r^^^ conrounltles east^of Lake''l!|lnn1peg, ^ ' 

'Vicltirigf ^^^^^^^^ and linguists /regarding the relation- 

^Ijshilp'of and culture,^ and a suirmary of cross-cultural stur 

^^(Hes'^pertalnlngrto linguistic problems in the classroom;" •It- ■v'-'!;;;; 



Research Pcslc^n 

lEmployed as a teacher at the elementary school at Red Sucker 
■lake from 195Z-1967, the Investigator collectoti a majority of the 
data through school records and ''Informal ond semi-structured Inter- 
vlejn with parents and children. ^ 
, Limitations are based on the 1nV0St1g£^tor's admission that 
she had no background In formal linguistic training. The study was 
not Initially establlslied as a research project and the 1nvest1ga*> 
tor was engaged In teaching full-time which limited t>»e time avail- 
able for interaction with people in the coimiunity. Data based on 
personal and unstructured observat Ion dur 1ng> a work experience ^'■rm 
resulted in synthesis Interspersed with specific examples rather ^ 
than generalizations. ' , 

Findincis and^ Conclusions » 

Although changes In the original hunting ari^l^ trapping patterns 
^ have been introduced! huntjng and trapping still 'formed a part of* 
the background of Saulteau;: children in the school . The community 
was a closely knit soclal'^group and member^s other than parents ' 
contributed to the training of children. Physical punishment wa$> 
rare and punishment took' the form of withholding food, ignoring, - 
teiasing, or threatening. Girls at puberty were ostracized by being 
barred from comrninity functions and did not attend school for at 
"least av week. ; the elderly were honored, ^0 

grandchildren did chores and often lived with their grandparents.;^^ 
The Investigator discussed the concept of living and nonliving: 
things v1 thin OJIbway religion and concluded that one's arrangement^^ 
of concept and feeling make: an imporbnt difference in the Engl ish^^i 
speaking world of the schpol. \ , \hL ' . ^ ' ! , ! 

English speakers move hands, amisi she?i?ders, and eye brows 
but the author noted that the Saulte^ux largely restricted body 
speech movements to the head and its parts. S^lteaux children's 
movements such as pursing the lip or extending the lower Jlp and ^ 
t>oi"ting with the chin appeared Impolite to the untrained eye but 
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^^Mtive At] accepted ^i^y \i\tMtk nat\iB culture., Oe^iause of the need ^ 

for silence In a hgntlng and fishing econow* Indlnns developed 
I;; ^ forms of non-oral commin lea t Ion and inaby of these itill existed. 




creating misunderstandings In school* 



Pis 



The author concluded that nattV|e^^ 
IlK^fchildren In their concepts of time and\»pace. Learning for the 
'^}f!'jnni^e child was not Just a matter of Vocabulary env*1cNi«nt« It 
ll^was Instead a net* beginning and the chlld's'^f^rnerly acquired con- 
fe^ceptsW time and space now became' a barrier Ih^he fbrimilatlon of 
&&/imwfc^^^^^ Comparisons of the concepts of tiRie ^hd liquid 

iMineksiireinents were made which Indicated ithat some^words In the 

were less precise than In Enjillshv ^ '/y'""^ fVt 
IjS'^^iSf Ev^^^^^ topici related^^more specifically, to Ithe children's 
|^ij,env1ronroent teachers often felt less secure In this area because 
iS^of unfamin^irlty with the topics. The author concluded that dfver- 
llll^jgent., backgrounds of teachers and pupils made expression of Ideas 
||||abo^^^ In the environment »1,sunderstood 'and as a result 

*||'''{jHjplls We'd^ from'further expression of such Ideas, ' 



Si 



"^t'iSchilni, Phimif) 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS* PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLEHSl , 
ARISING FROM THE INTEGRATION OFfTHDI^S^^^W^^ NON-INPIAH CHILOREN 
IN PUBLICLY SUPPORTED SCHOOLS IN SASKATCHEWAN. M.Ed.: 

EdUCat1on» 1966. 
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. The, related literature dealt with studies on the process of 
Integratlorl arid cultural survival. Descriptions of the Indians of 
the Plains rjfiglon of Saskatchewan, Indians of the hortl»crn part of 
the province, and an account of conteniporary ljidlan culture Is 
included* A review of literature dealing with the Indian child 
and the $9hoot Is pil^pvlded. Evidence suggested that sonw* degree 
of culture retention inay be expected In any cohtactrsltuatlon 
ufiless/rthe orfiaf^^^ structure of tim receiving culture 

Is shattered, 'and in this case either anot^le or assimilation will 

' occur < depending. pn at t1 tudes of the dominant; cul ture . / 

Rejsearch Design ' V^j;^; -'y''] . ''/^^:^''\)9^i¥(' 

,A questlonnalr^e was designed by the Investigator and dl^trl- 
buted to All principal In int^gir^ed;lS| 

]. education In Saskatc^ The questionnaire required responses 4 
to 3Z probtlems ^nd 23 suggestedjmethods to^ facilitate Integral 
The questionnaire was desfg^ned tp test conclirslons reached through\|ff 
th^ analysis of structured Iptervlews^prevlously hel^ The. 1nvefe,i^^^^ 
■tigator received oyer 70X return on the_quest1onna1re^i§;^j^i?^^^^ 

Data were anilyz«d by analysis of variance" on the' following jC^^^j 
va r 1 abl es jldinln 1 s 

inent, years of experience In Integrated: education, and years that^ 
the/respondent's schoor or superlntendency had been Integrated. >k 

Findings and Concluslonis 

vProbletts Identified were slmjlar to those found in the relate'd..^l||| 
literature. These Included: truancy, dropping out, language dff 
tfflculty, agergijade dlchotp^^ 
(school ico^ 
middle class curriculum 

teacher skills In multicultural classro(ws: A 
literature 1nd1cated:that Indian Chi IcJren felt alienated from • ; 
school society* evld^ce did not support this tenet. , ; ' ^ 

Mi S-S!f*''^"c'P8^s appeared to more disturbed than superintendents il^f^ 



mm 

mm 



1, lack of IndlanAlnvorvement In school ptl 1cy;t?S;^% 
jlum bias, poor home conditions, and lack of '5;^^^^^^^^ 
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by dfty-^to^day operational problems. Superintendents appeared 

generic problems such as home living 
i||p!^-con attitudes, and middle class curriculum bias, . 

" The higher the -percentage of Indian enrollment, the more disturbed 

were. the administrators. . ^ ^ 

p0 The number of years the scliool had been Integrated or the num 
i^N ber of years administrators had In; Integrated education were 



significant factbr}s. 
pjpvstudents were seen more as 



Differences between Indian and rion-Indl an 
Individual dlf^l^ehcei In narrow 11^ 

Jlixpe^ 
'^than!ai c^^^^ 

^Indian chHdren were ^pi^it basically dlfferen^^ 
^' t dr^n and the f unct Ibn o^ the school was to! compensate for the 
'^liL^narrow life experiences of ttie Indian ch|ldren. : A minority vie 
ifbiildf that there 

1 between Indlan^and non-Indians and that the 'school ^s role was 
*4eclucate the Indian children In a manner so ithey could continu 



be| proud f o f the 1 r I nd 1 a n herl tage . 



;he pol 




'interviews Indicated that administrators endorsed the pollcy^^.^^^^^. ;^|| 
IflH^^v^cora in publicly supported schools. , None - expressed a 
Pl|(dMl^^^ 'iifitegratloh program .even : though; several;; ' ' "'^--^^''^ 

^||ijpleopU not fully satlsiMed with the program as It currently* 
J^fexl s ted: Admin 

■ ^^^^^ and any'feeltngs of alienation 

or rejection tended to be attributed to curriculum b1as//toward mid 
idle class life experiences. 



^!f^;Sc6tt,v.Joc11yne. 



DEMOGRAPH I C FACTORS ASSOC I ATED WITli PERCEPTUaC 




SPATIAL SKILLS ATWNG METIS SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
1972. ^ . I 



l iitescrlptlon of the stud 
J; jr4>:,;. Demographic c In the envlror 



■#A.: 



Psychology. 
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Children In Ile-A-la-Crossc In northern Saskatcfrawon tforo related 
to their scores on tests of spatial abllUy; Particular attention 
was given to household slzoi the sex ratio In a household, and num- 
bers of older males and females In the yibusehold. • 

delated l|tcratijirc Indicated that spatial tests In western 
cultures showed consistent differences between males and females; 
with males tending to show superior scprcs. With tlw. exception of 
Inuit culture, slmUar sex differences Im spatial scores have been 
found J nnon -Western culture as well. Other evidence suggested 
that Intercultural differences In spatial perception were related 1 
to ecological and anti-social Izat Ion practices. The invest 1 gator #| 
conc;iuded that the related literature suggested that environmental; ; 
determinants aj^ well as genetic and other biological fact^ 
appeared to facilitate or limit the development of spatial ablll-' 
ties In children* 



Research Design • "^ u^ 

Data were obtained In two separate studies. The first study J 
was^carrled out in,1963^^a was to analyze: family 

and kinship structure. Demographic d^ta from this study: were used^l 
as a basis for jjD\wst1gatlOT^^^^ a second study In J971 In which f ; 
the chilclren were now aged 9-1 1^^ several years of for^^ 

mal school Ing; - The Investigator analyzed relationships between^^^^^ f^^ 
dpnographic factors Identified In the first study and spatial > 
scores derived In the second study 1^ 1 
|— ltouse-to-house Interviews were cond^ 
Tests adRilnlster^cTto theJ62lubjects 1p the second i study were: ^.^^^^^^l: 
"the Goodenous^h-Harr1s 'Orsw^a ^ 
the Wise Block Design and Object Assembly subtests^ MISC mazes y;tftEr^5^| 
Children's Embedded Figures Test by; 6o^^^ 
Witklns Rod and Frame Test Iv OltmanVand the Peabody Plcture-V^ 
.bulary..Test. ■.■ '■ \'^^'<:a:- 
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pjn;j1pgs apd Conclusions 

A comparison of chronological age and level of verbal- 



educational achievement for each sex In this longitudinal study 
Indicated that t)oys and girls were closely comparable In age and 
4grade level. Boys showed greater variability In grade 1ev«i1 with 
^proportionately more boys being In the lowest grades and also In 
^^thd highest grades while girls tended to cluster more uniformly In 
A grades three and four. 

Diffefences between means were not statistically significant 
y^.^. between boys and g 1 r1 s on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
||aUhough!girls did perfonn sllghtlyibette 
l^^ylrjs was considerably, higher, Ooys did slightly; better ;th 
i^V^^ai 1 the spatial tests and boys scored significantly higher than 
rgtrls on the Wise Hazes and on the Rod and Frame Test which Indl'* 

_ J . ' ,1 6 

located superior spatial ability* 

§S Tiie hypothesis that spatial score would positively correlate 
.jy, . with size of household during Infancy was not conflniwd;^^^^^^^^ 
Nfispatlal scores were positively correlated with a high proportion 
' ^fof male to femalesMn the household during Infancy/ however, this 
IS*» hypothesis was not conflnned for girls. The number of older males ' 
p.J>^or older females in^he household did not correlate with spatial 
^p^^ores of either' girls or boys. For girls, but not for boys « 
^household variables were significantly related to measures of ; 
Aftscholastic achievement. 

\, Seaborne; Gary R. POPULATION CHANGES IN NORTHERN SASKATCHEWAN AND 
^'"^^ CASEfSTIiOIES OF fftblAN MIGRATION AT kACK LAKE 
; M.A, : Geography, 1971. 




which encouraged remaining In the north where there was llmltod 
potential for conmerclal development and cnipl orient was Investi- 
gated. A review of literature Indicated little out-nilgratlop of 
Indian people from tim forested lands of Saskatchewan. 

After a suwnary of the population and economy of northern 
Saskatchewan prior to 1941 , Vh^'^lnvestlgator noted that the period 
1941-1971 witnessed a#h1gh degree of expansion In terms of t^oad 
•construction, air transportation, uranium development, the native; 
«b1rth raterand a movement of native people toward village/ resl- 
' dency. The Industrie Ized' and commercialized society superimposed 
upon a subsistence trapping economy left northern native people 
stranded where they were unable to return to a purely hunting andj 
trapping ccononyy but yet could not participate effectively In the' 
dominant society. . - J i, 

Research Design ^ t 

A questionnaire was administered to family heads In the tWo 
comrninltles in 1971. Church and Indlafi Agency records were exa- 
mined and native family members, government personnel , and private f 
businessmen were^ Interviewed. T 

The Chlpewyan comnunlty of Black Lake was 'Selected dn the 
basis .that It was a^relatlvely Isolated settlement with no road '-^K^-;!. 
1 Ink; whereas the Cree community of Shoal Lake was relatlvely^^^^^"^ i 
accessible and connecfted to^the; provide l/il highway system since 1963. 
Shoal^Lakc residents had a longer history of village res'ldency and 
a wider aqflualntance with. the Engl1sh\(anguage. These factors. sug- v 
gested tojthe authv'X greater propensity for people to migrate ^ 
from Shoal lake'than frbm Black Lake. 

Findings and Cortcluslons 

Out-migration as a result of government sponsorship as oppo$e(l^| 
to Individual choice occurred In about 65!t of the cas^s In both 
contminlties. Length of stay outside both* cotmiunlt'les was very 
-brief. Seeking permanent employment In a southern 'center was rare if 
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I^HijiuitJon aiioclatod Individual choice wAt In ttw/oniiif > 
* ^ic<«l: vU(M^ to^^^^f^^ fri«ndi oth«r |ortheH'cliint«r;i. 
* f^oia or^^ II a hirMlranct out 



Jpschooling-aiil 



l^^rf^djucj^^ habi tf t and 

lypr ^]^rrt^W|^tft>ereas a* f'Ahband liwiitKirs^^ 



>ith> 

iUoncy >in^Cn01 ish ^had migrated. F,or thdit whd 
p^..,^,jd w tho^liiajor \incont4jjo 

^||:wjiV e^ on'biy^ha d«jproti(\<t econofn)i 

i||l!i^sWr6- un rite otiffopMbtion growth in t|ie 

^"ll^na^ y '4 .-''V, ' 

||^| poai we 1 f a fe ^^i s courage ' opi 0 from seek i ng ; wort^e 1 lewhere or 
i^^l^^ .enable people to . 

I^Mke.rea'teco^ 

^|noo-l imited to dr^^^^ inve$tigni/r*felt that* 

^^Ifwiiiitter iwuld^tKirt^ 
pi;\^ Acc^siibiUty tijji^^^ 
|||iolo|y ^5uch as 

WM^^' not major contributors^; t^^^ (^tterns* 

(^(^ple at Shoal tiske^^^^^ 
|||$1ack;lake cou^^^ 

migration for purposes (^pernwnent i^ ?i , / 

^^^^^1 A migrant ^roup showed almost all memwars to be 




ing^0^o. grade 
okeiv^gVlsli. 



||:under:3p years of vagot ub|narried » forme^l school ing 
|||§eight v and a working use /of b^ 

The Inve that Indian1)eop1|C require greater 

|i{educat1on in terns'*b^(j>othJiteracy in Englisii and in the values 
ifS'pf comAcrical and industrial ^society If the cultural and. social 
|barriers bo^ white society are^to be overcooie^a^ 

^fiieKls of n it les need to seek both 'local: economit devel - 

^y;^opwent;and .out-m.igcat;1on rather than searching foj a solution in ^ ^ 
If^oneiaUernitive oh Tbare is little 'value\to inHkatj to ,the li 
Wllim1ahfthe?advahtages of modern society if he:^l^ynot given theitooUiJ^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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wif^^y^Kl^K^ development on Indian reserves had progressed 

P|f»^ than In non-reseryp areas. Of an estimated 72,320 

m'Sta^lifi^ acres were considered to be improved land on the 

gtfee/Tcserve. Of the total cultivated acreage, 2.430 acres were farmed 
m^'ftjf^^i^^^ Indians and the balance was leased, by non^Indians. Field 
' lKc^^^ same as those planted on neighboring f anas. , The^ 

amount of improved land on reserves was gradually increasing^ and 
, , . ^further expansion of the cultivated area was possible because parts 
f^^of the reserves which occupied the Lake Plains areas were on some 
|j]^pffthe best farm lands in the region. . 

^^n'j^^.~,i;}9&\^jiku indicated that the Indian population had Increased 
^^^^ii^0nte^9Z\ :and currently fonned^^about 11% 6 
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ects. 



experts were hired ^^oii>-a:^ten^)orary,i;ton^ 
"^^S^^^^^^i!^^ Indian autonOB|iy bit :reseJirch Vrff?.?^^^^^^^ 

^^111m1ted|tiine' t^ research work rsquired by the^Tasic Force, 

.i 4» The wide'expanse of geograpt\y Involved caused the small 
^"if'research group travel problems. 

;'the.;a1ms of/ the 

R|Federat1bn of Saskatchewan Indians and refused to cooperate. 
' The Investigator made a number of reconmendat Ions 

1. ' Adequate funding should be a^ requisite for such pi 

2. The time allotment planned/Tor the carrying out pf thie 
^^lll^research worlr^hould be more reaUstlc. 

3. Careful attention shbu/d be paid tb^^the potertHa^of an 
||||1nd1v1dual for le^irnlng the sjjxils of research In Uie h1r1n|||^f; 
'"^liiaR^^^^^^^ 

^^>;|it4^-:L:3ftien^n^^ peTrsonnel are hired. tKiey should be 

Spnlakfull- 

tion-of tlme.^ ' / ♦ .\ ^ / , ,s ' ^,v. ; . !^ 

0J'jv5,?' Expectations of many Indians wer^ raised In that^some felt V.,.^;S 
|alJ|pro61en« Force ^:,,l:uture^taskifdrces'l^.^^^ 
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reflected cultural activities. J\ general reconstnurtiofr of hu»an^ 



related activities involving the use of technology of for* traders, 



methods of building construction, trading activities, portaging , 
and transportation activities, and interrelationships between '}^?^ 
traders and native peopl^ Is provided. • ;| 

focus was bn historical archaeology In the boreal forest 
region wjiich may be used as a comparative refeicnce for other h1s-vi/)^i^i^ 
tor leal archaeology along one of. the most important and longest . / >^|i 
fur trade routes of North America. Although the majority of the Jj^?|L 
thesis dealt with a description of artifacts, the author directed 
attention cto the involvement of native people. ' '>'Mm 



^^M^ MfHi^ea r^fr'Efes i gn :; 



- Findings and C onclusions i 1 ' ^ y^i^?^h^ 

^ftSiiSiiiiff^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^^"^ ^ ^^^^^ 
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|[fcH%XrM^^ the Churchill River system and the Methye 

|Portafie-La Loche area as early as the 10th century.ilThe exact gco- 
^"^r1^^^^^ the Chipewyan Indians' at the time of lilstoricaV 

|c^rfUct|>ifaj somewhat uncertain but It has. been established In 
plfrelated literature that they controlled the Barren Ground? north 
^Bi^^^^^ ^^^^^ River system. By the 19th century It appeared 
^ii^that;4the,Chip moved south to participate more strongly In - f 

reduced the 
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Inot'Clearly presented in the thesis. 



Problems for the ftides consisted of ways to comunlcate better 
"^^^i with: children* what to. do with slow learners, leaVning to read and 
^M^ji^^^^^^^^^ * and teaching children in the Chlpewyan language. 
*i||The\^^^^ of status and, pay for teacher aldes^ was lower than that 
ilSof' uncertified white teachers doing similar work. 

The a ides could not read or write Chlpewyan, al though they 



^^^I'^spoie it readily and used\lt'1h class to comnunicate with children 
']^^unaM^ Instruction In English. All the aides were. / siH-lli 



peripfhSgiip^ 

^mm^m^mm^'^mim^ ■ • ■ ^ ..... . ■^';^pm^:<^tmi0^^ 

^|outside^norinaV4working¥hours;: srThe researcher^^^ 

ate^^^iStandard-four^creditluniversiltyiqour^^ 



^AmmmM 



PPilii^KSi^^ 

a*iSrai^Siiiiier^ 

iexm^ssed^wjj T),ingness|an 
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lleselrchi 



p^>«J»lys1s|^^^^^^ to apply aging criteria to the samie to 

il^'finePai^^^^ the sub^adult coq^onent. The total numbeVoff 

„,^.^SMvie"re^^^ the most complete specimen was establlshed.ol 

If less than Sfit of the total number of varlabl 
l^r^obta^^^ specimen was classified afAincomplete. Sped- 

^n^fiacMng any one of a nixaper of critical Wsurcwents such as 
fwriial length or breadth, basl-bregmatlc height, or any of the 
cords of the volt were classified as Incojnpletev ^ y 

3,\icEach /ieranla was analyzed and rated as exhibiting either a male, 



n1n1r|fth&^ 

es|d^mateMaMfo%ta|^^^^ 
noti Men favai 1 1 abl eltroplllte^ 
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tion MS not particularly successful. * Possible reasfe^ 
g.,- the lack of detailed comprehensive comparative, data ias well as ^^^^ 

snwll size and heterogeneity of the comparative samples. 



Wilson, Robert Vernon, THE PSYCHOL I NGU I STIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ^^;\v# 
YOilN^ INPI^ AKO METIS STUDENTS^^I ^Slli 
: M.Ed. : Educational Psychology/ 1972. ' - , -S^pl^ 



pip 



Description of the Study 

This study attempted to detennlne^ the psychpling^^^^ 
strengths and Kiealcnesses developed Jy^ primary 
In Northern Saskatchewan, Psychol Inguistics was defined as "the 
relationship between the structure of a message and thercharacUr-^,vi^^ 
^,^st1cs^o^the individuals who produce ^and recelve^Jtvit.^JIt^-^^^^^^^^ 




i^lfconc lower •''expi^ssiveiab 11 ty.n-: Jhtf oinvesti gi?^^^^ 

— ... .. , — ......... .. - . ... , . • * „ y-w^--!z 



m^rtorjc^ tha,t this research was" the first project to attenpt to 

native chllr 

|g|?.fdren^^^ varied according to the type of school they 

l^atiended or whether they were male or female. 

iil f Research Dcislqn • ■^/.■v'^^.;::;- 
f^SivK''^^ sample consisted of 4B Indian and Metis students seven 
pilars of age. Children from Cumberlftnfd House »; Saskatchewan repre- 
gilsiented a rural conimjnity, children 'from Beau , lle-a--la-Crosse« 
Ig:=^arid fr1nce Albert represented residential schools i and randomly 
||seliected children ;from the Public and Separate school systems In 
Prince, Albert represented urban students. 

^'''''mmm^''''''''''' ...... ... ....... . ..... 



^^^i^'ilPk was administered by two ^educational psychologists on 
an|1nd1v1duflln^basis. Bias resulting from having two dlffeifrent^/^Vi r 



l^lllajW^strator^^ 




fetrepeated;. 




f vU' 'V'l^^ fJoV^"^^^ predicted for read1ngfdfsabAl|ty);« 

ii' -'W [ 7 Other test scores suggested that gestures and visuaft^ffesW^II^ 
^^-"^ \„ tatlons would assist native children In lefarnlng. Tjie 1nvestl|atp^^ 
,r: ' „ 'concluded that other learning should be delayed until students^'havel 
^ ' increased their psychollnguistic skills or the language of Instruc-li^ 
I tlon should be the more developed native' language of the studentsV?^ 

} - No significant differences appeared between males and females; 

a finding contrary to the related literature which Indicated that 
m girls appeared to be more psycholinguistically prepared to scfrool^^- 

' than boys. 

The mean psychollnguistic age of urb<in subjects was superior^' v{l 
to that of the rural and >es1dential wibjects. This may be 
accounted for by the urban environment which Is predominantly 
English-speaking and native children would have more need and 
opportunity to imitate English-speaking peers and adults as well fasf^ 
have greater jiccess to television, theatre » and llBrary. ^ r tV^M^^ 

^UCM1dren^1n residential schoo.ls achieved higher: mean Vscale^^ 
,scorcsotnan children in the. rural ^sample. ThU finding iwai'TO^^ 
cdnslstent^with related literature which^had indicated tKatiinisti?^^ 



»&W''^a5sociation; orvlsual/decoding; -r^^^.X . ^ : . ^--iu^y^^^p/rm 
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^^iiFORlIMDIANS.--- M.Ed.: ' I ndl an '^aiKl: Northern' Education Progi*!^ 



to; "to examine the developnent^ and effect 0/ edu- 

i«atjonal|po}}c1es.that estabH closed Industrial 

e Battleford Industrial 
stories from 1883 to 1905 
n .to V914-"' 

Ion 



Schools for Indians and. In particular 
Im^chool wh?(j| existed In the Northwest 
JilfaniKiVcontinued In the Province of Saskatcl 
^to..v. V. 1 f leal ly . the study sought ftufstabl 1 sh what the 



ll^pbl^cles of the Federal Governmeivt were and how their affected the 
iplBa t tii ef qf^dTr^ 1 a 1 School . Further ^Jheeducatl onalresponsi bi - 



le eduba^l 



fc'l^illtles of the C)Hirch of England and til 

illliyes'': of -the 'Chur^ 



Nutles of the represent^- 



^£f England In Cadldat were defined. 



li Research Design , • ' ; , 

l^iipaiSilfoi^^^ 'obtained :-fiwiigovernwen& 

rpapers^'.mjlsslonary church publications, microfilm copies of records, r^Ciifi 



j;ah(lr.newspapers. A number of Interviews with people who attended:^- 

^^f'^^^^i^'i^^M''',' , , - " " "■ ■ ■ ■'• ■ ■ " - ■■■ 

ithiBfiischoolral so occurred. 

i Flndlnqs^anMM 
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' V By ^895, the need* for Increased expenditure for education by 
the Federal Government was apparent. A branch consisting of three 
o(!f;i^ials supervised tfie carrying out of details of government 
policy. In 1909, D. C. Scott became the first Super intende'ht of 
ln«<ian Affairs, 

Government grants to western schools for Indians begain in 
/ 1875. After a study of Indian schools in the United States. N.F. 
pavin» in 1879* reconwended the extension of Industrial Schools to 
western Xanada and that they should be operated in partnership 
with the churches: the government providing grants but the 
churches operating the schools- It was hoped to take Indian chi.l- 
rdren^into the schools and away from the influence of the Indian 
parents and coiwiunity- 

Battleford became the site of one such school and Reverend 
Thomas Clarke the first principal in 1883; Clarke had to be res- 
ponsible both to his Anglican bis hop a nd to the Federal Government.; 
. Clarke experienced ^b^ the difficulties in setting up a new . 
institution and the disruptive atmosphere of the pre-1885 period.W; 
Me lacked supplies: his requisitions and suggestions for improver,; 
ment of the old capital building were delayed. His school sparkedl 
criticism because of the death of students; over discipline, firei? 
^.hazards and '"starving^ students. Then the Saslcatcheijah Insurrec-- 
tion broke out. Some children returned home, others scavenged for 
themselves in "beleaguered Battleford." 

Tor three months no school could be held. By the end of the 11 
Insurrection school buildings required rennovation. Delays in the 
rennovations occurred. A year later classes could meet in their 
permanent home. Staff was hard to find and Clarke found the 
children. reverting to the Cree language whenever they could. Me 
ordered religious books» provided student >^arpenters for nearby 
reserves, hosted parents, installed a modified monitorial system; 
paid students "annuities'* for certain services they performed, 
built a hospital .increased the enrolment f Pom 44 students to 112 
in 1891 »an^ published a newspaper. 



Difficulties ensued. By 18gi» rtmurs of 111 treatment of 
s had to be quelled. Officials quarrelled amongst themselves. 

|i^:v D^ spates over 'the school baker, the dismissal of Lazarus Charles 
and William llopet and the school carpentry fire took their toll-: 
In 1894 1 Clarke resigned, 
p E. K. Hatheson succeeded Clarke. Church offlclajs^lt 

4' H^theson religion but Hayter Reed wanted more edu- 

i^^ vcatlonal qualifications than Hatheson possessed^/^ow the church 
^4>vii:;took full managerial ~con paying a per 

fe;^ rcap1ta -grant and insisting on Inspectoral r^hts. :\ 

; \ Boarding and Day Schools on nearby ^reserves cut Into the ' 
||l#'1nf1ux of students. But Hatheson cou^^ boast a piggery, windmill , 
Ife^ hen house, bakery and a football te^ In addition to previously 

programs, "Annuities^ proved to^be the mote In 
i»;t:^Matheson^.s^eye.' ■ .■ / 

H'^^ ' ^ ''Annuities'* consisted ^\ the accumulated pay earned by stu- 
l^^viv^^dents for services rendered. This total amount was to be paid when 
l|pj?;;;:the^students left the S)^ol . Several students claimed they had 
l^&^^not received their iy^\ annuity and a bitter dispute ensued— often 

marked by pettlnes^and puritanical ethics on the part of off 1- 
)-!V' cials.' 

Today, 70/80 graves of children are In the cemetery back of 
^^^^ the school gildings. By 1907 officials, alarmed at the death rate, 
jkf pcoai^lsslQfved Dr. P. H^Bryce to Investlgage. He reported that 25tj 

of tlie/f537 pupils involved ihad died. Again, controversy erupted 
^»with^t tenuously arguing protagonists. 

\^~\^ / By 1903i symptoms of decline of the ^school began to appear. 
llp^Reports Indicated decl ' le of both academic standards and enrolment. 
i^i^^jLDeelinlng enrolment meant less grant, foreshadowing strict economy 
j^jl and (Quality. 

^ Sniiuel Blake Hume of the Church Hissionary Society reported 
the non-paf«l|tal support of Industrial Schools. The Society with- 
drew support.: Clerics, generally, supported Hatheson. The contro- 
versy gave the Government the opportunity, to express Interest In an 




\ 



^ .,y\ 

"friproved Day SchooP and a dts ire to close the Industrial School. 

The vice-principal charged Matheson with mis-management: A 
scries of inspections occurred as did a quarrel^^as to whether 
Matheson had submitted his t*csignation, 

Indian Affairs officials of 191T denied scltools pursued a 
policy of assimilation. Reports suggested that Battleford acted ' 
now as a residential school rather than an industrial one. Enrxil- 
mcnt plunged to 57. Teachers changed frequently; the buildings 
had aged. 

Matheson sought to recruit students along the breadth of the 
Saskatchewan River but the 1912 annual deficit had grown to 
$2634.20. The school closed after an audit of assets and disposi- 
tion of the properties on Hay 31, 1914: 

Wasylow argues that the Battleford Industrial School failed ^ 
because It was a limited enterprise in that it served' only a small 
part of the population and those whom it did influence were in con- 
tact with Industrialized society for a short time. The school did 
not ma-intain the confidence of the Indian'^pa/'ents. Many children 
died while there. The government had been too confident of Indiani} 
support. Parents had beeti kept informed about neither the wel- ;^! 
fare of theic children nor of the goals and programs of the school^ 
Nor had parents been involved In regulating^the education of their- 
cjvildren. Valiant efforts were made to recruit and popularize biit 
suspkion remained, ilesistance grew; so between Indian and Govern- 
ment the school was forced out of business. 

Kouters. Gary^ Adrian. THE COLONIZED BEING. M.Ed.: Foundations. 

■ 1972..\.:' \ ; ■ ' ' ^ 

\ ' ' , ' . ; r ^ 

Description of the SUidy 

Wouter's philosophical treatment focused on the/phenomeno>i of 
"technique" which largely "determines the process of col onizeiition in 
our society. Since /*technique^ can be identified in the school 



ii^ thus this Institution becomes' an agent of the process. 

i^^v.;^:i:;/;'v'.. •;'•„,:',■..'■.'•'■'■■ . ' ■ ■ 

te^^:.i^;:v:v^^v;/.;• / . - ■. • ■ •■■ ■ ■. 

Research Design 

ifii "Technique" Is the "totality of methods rationally arrived at 
ll^^i^and/havlng absolute efficiency In every field of human. activity" 

(Jacques EU Colonization is "the process used by a colonizer 
|6^S^A|ftio has a pi*W11eged pos1t1on» who has adopted a 'ii\yth1cal por- 
P$^ii:tra1tV of the unprivileged* and who debases those so controlled" 
p|t -'(Albert 'Menwil). \ 
||fi; ! Paulo Friere's "banking concept** and Ivan lUlch's "myths of 
^If ; education" served as r^^ - ; \ 

^t^-y^ Using the two definitions and t\io referents, Wouters examined 
|l|(#the life of the Chlpewyan pw^ history and the work of 

f the schools to find Instances of "technique" and thus "colonlza- 
fcl^tlon.'' - • ^ ' ' 

pa . •' ^ , , 

10# Findings and Conclusions 

, Houters cited evidence^ of colonization In the life of , the 
Ch 1 pewyan . They ; w 
ItisVf as a resu of the forc^e of technique in the society about 
||^^# Churchill; The schools gave evidence ofrbeing the primary agent 
colonization In that , Chipei^yan children had been coerced Into 
I V denying their oVinher1tage» language and culture and thus the chil- 
p ^ dren had becdine "colonized beings." 



CHAPTER 3 



DISCUSSION AND COHCLUSIONS 



The Voluwe Of Theses r ^'it^^; 

Four thousand and fifty-three theses have been produced by 
graduate students anjJ accepted ^y the University of Saskatchewan :^ 
since Its conception In 1912. Sixty-two theses or 1.5X of the { 
tota^dealtwlth Indian* InuU,„Met1s or native people. 

Since 1973, 922 Master's degrees haVe been granted , and 36 
(4X) dealt with native peoples. Im hundred and twenty-nine 
Doctor of PhflosopKy degrees have been offered >f1th two (0.8X) 
having dealt with aboriginal peoples of Canada. 

Although the range and variety ectopics for potential 
research may be unlimited*: these figures appear small considering^ 
that, the university is located \1n a: region where the native popula- 
tion Is proportionally higher than elsewhere In southern Canada.^^^%-^^ 
A We accurate perspective might be acquired through analyzing ^^^ ^^^^^ 
similar: statistics from other universities In the country; 



Theses and the Cdjl eqes 



Table 1 shows the number of theses produced In various col 



leges of the university. 
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Table 1 

Number of Theses on Native People by Col 1 ege 
at the.tinlverslty of Saskatchewan 



Year 
1938-64 

. 1965 



Education Jledlclne Law 



Dm 




Table 1 (Cont'd) 



W0- 

if/'' 



Year 


Arj;vPi Sc1en(;e 


Education 


Medicine 




1966 


2 ' 




-. 


- . 


1967 


1 


* 






1968 


1 


2 






1969 


- 1 


. Li ' 






1970 










1971 


1 


2 






1972 


2 


3 






1973 




4 


.1 , . 




1974 




3 






1975 , 




3 






1976 


1 


.1 






1977 


1 


1 






1978 


2 


2 




1 


1979 




2 






1980 




1 






1981 


^' : , ' 


■ ■■•2 , 




■ ■ V'; 


1982 




1 
















Total 


*. 28 


31^ 


1 





The proportion of theses on native peoples within the College 
i?! Kbf Arts^ and Science and the College of Education appears similar. 



Mi 



if 



lljrWo hundred and thirty-two M.A, degrees were earned since 1973 
with 1 3 (6%) deal Ing with Indians , Inult and/or Met Is • By compaV- 
0son.7O (10%) of the 192 M.Ed/ degrees dealt with natl/e people, . 
ifev'The if Irst thesis native people was written In 1938 and 
pjuie % since 

196S; The firs native people was written In 

|l?66 and the flow rose In Intensity frpm 1970 to 1975 and then has 
reViened out since, ' . 



;1 
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Theses and the Department or Programs > V 

Table 7 shows the number of theses sponsored by departments 
within the two colleges with the largest number of studies related 
to native people. ' 

Table 2 ^ 
* Number of Theses on Native People Sponsored by 
the Colleges of Arts and Science and Education 



Collepe of Arts 
and Science 


College of 
^ Education / 


Anthropolqgy^Archaeology : 10 ! 
History 5 
PsycKology '5. 
Geography 4 
£conom1cs*'Po1 1 tical Sc . \ 
Sociology 2 
fngllsh tv . 1 


Department or Program 

Indian^ and Northern 19^; 
Education Program 

Continuing Education 3! 

Cduc;at1onal Administration 3^ 

Curriculum Studies Z 

Educational Psychology 2 

Educational Foundations 2 ? 


TOTAL 28 





Si 



The Indj^n and Northern Education Program (I.N.E.P.) dominated u^p^ 
the production of theses on native peoples* being re5pons1ble>fbr|^^ ^'"^^ 
19 or about 30% of all degrees of fered by the University In this ' 



area. 




IiN^E.P. has been responsible for 61. 3X of the Education >;..n^ 
theses about native peoples and the output has averagisd just under/i^|||| 
two theses per year since 1970. ' 

The Department of Anthropology-Archaeology dominated the Artsjfifg 
and Science field by being resppnsibte for 10 of the 29^ t 

The output of* that Department since 1969 has averaged 0.8| 
theses per year on native topics. '^' 3% 

It is noteworthy that the , three doctoral degrees were earned. 
In Medicine, Psychology and the Indian Northern Education Program 




ill 



- 150 



it appears that some university departments or proQrams are more 
ipirlented toward research with native people, particularly when a 
ii^'speclal** program such^as the Indian and Northern Education Program 
Is established. 



j^^ga Theses and peoples Studied 

^^^'"c:::,. Table 3 lists the number of theses Which focused on specific. 
9i^Q«ips of people. 



m 



Table 3 
Nurnber of Theses pealing 
With Specific Peoples 



People 


Number of Theses 


Crce 




a 


Chti)W«n 




■ ^ 


I'Inult : 




2 ■ 


1 Iroquois 




:■ I ■ : 


1 Regl stered or Treaty Indians " 






Oogrib 






Urban 






Slavey 






Dakota 






OJIbway 




■1 


Dene 




1 


Saulteaux 




1 


/'Metis'. ■ 




1 


Blackfoot 




1 ' ■ / , 


TOTAL 




26 



ill 
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About 42li of the theses identified specific groups of native 



''I'peoplfes as^^^a of study. The remaining theses grouped all native .^. X-i^^^^^^ 
ilffiisopi^^^^^^ labels such as ^'Indian'* or.fNat1ve.?* < Of ^^^^ 




Uiose theses which did Identify native people In terms of part leu- / > 
l«r groups, the largest numbdr i*eferred to the Cree people. This 
Is proportionate to the Indian population In Saskatchewan where 
the numerical liK, largest number of lMd1«in people are Cree. 

Eleven theses dealt wUh AUortklan^lngulstlc and cultural i l 
groups, whereas six worked with Athapaskari groups, All i 
SaskjBtchewan groups are represented In the rejiearch with the possi 7^1 
;ble exception of the Asslnlbolne who are of the Slouan language :i 
division. ; \ 

Theses and Regions of the Country \/ 

Table 4 Indicates the areas of the country cinph(jsii(Bd in thc;i^ 



research. 



Table 4 
Geographic Area of Study 



. -Area ■■ 

Specific Areas in Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan (General) 
-^Northwest Territories 
Nort^hern Saskatchewan 
Western Canada v 
Canada .(General) 
Eastern Canada " , ° 
Ontario 

Urban Areas - 
Southern : Saskatchewan. 
Southern Alberta 
New Trance 



Numbec of TIteses 
15 

■ 7' ;.■ * 
'/'■3 
2 ■ 



62 



Two-thirds of the theses (4T) researched nat ive peoples in 



ijiW Swk^ Although the majority of research is concerned with 

illipeople within t(to provlnSe. studies have, oxtendild beyond provln- 

ili^ffi:^'^..v^ . . . • ■ " ■ ,.„■ „;,: 

fe;> ^Theses and Time Studied ^ ^ 

The>aJor1ty {73<) of the theses studied a time period whlchi 
lll'lVwas contemporary to the time of wrftlng. •'Historical*' could be 
fcktused to descrlb^^ the total whereas lOX were pre-hlstoric 

ij|l|sVud1es,^^ for research to |ocus on the contemporary*^ 

^gliil'appears tp characterize. graduate level studies about ^native peor 

.'plQS;::;;^ / . ' /i' , ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' '. " ■ 

|i^t M1vpes':orstud1es: r:; .... .. v 

iMl / The theses were classified as historical, descriptive, or 
|||^5?cxperimental/ Histbrlcal research Involvw a focus on the past, 
jal though Imp^kat Ions ab the present alW^ 
Mh^uded; Descriptive research focuses on J***^ 
Pll^comparlsons and contrasts of contemporary cause-of fect relatlpn- 
'^'^'^lshlps between e^ 

research describes >hat will be," Variables are carefully con- 
trolled and rw^ Deliberate manipulation ISvSn essential 

ifctpart^^of^^experimentar ■ - • ^j^; ■,. 

The majority of studies (78X) were regarded as descriptive. 
*%:whiBreas 17t were categorized as historical and 5t as experlmentaK 

feyksiirveys characterized much of the data collection procedures In 




requirements. Second, research on native people is a scnsHlve 
Issue and may be viewed frequently with suspicion, attempts to 
manipulate some form of treatment may be regarded as a '^guinea pig ' 
^mentaHty" and therefore resisted by potential subjects/ v 

An equal distribution occurred-^^betwebn quanjbllatlve (statis* v 
tkal) studies and qualitative (non-statistical) studies. There 
were 31 quantitative studies and 31 qualitative studies, indicating! 
that efforts encompassed histortical and field study approaches to 
research as well asquantltatlve approaches. 

Topics of Study 

, Table 5 summarizes research accor'ding to topic .areas. Some^ ol 
theses could be ; pi aced In one or more of the categor leS • For exam-^^ I 
p1e» the thesis by R. Green could be placed under "Schools and . 
Teaching Process** because he did develop^a classroom s1mulat1on^^^^'/--M^^^^ 
game but the thesis could just as well 1>e placed under ''Values and 
Attitudes'* W his thesis was concerned with those/ Arbitrarily, 
only one, category was allocated arid that was iJetermlned by the^^^ m^^^ 
defined major thrust of the thesis. \ ' ' 

Jhc **Schools and Teaching Processes" category tends to dom1-&^ft 
nate because of the large number ofj Education theses. It should:^;: 
be noted that certain topic areas' have received no research. No 1^^^ 
works focused on the tribal history of any group or band. Topics 
on religion and philosophy of native peoples were non-existent,' In 
addition to areas of Indian medicine, art, language/ and recrea* 
tlon. Although Initial efforts at research in several topic areas 
may^ be noted there are other ^opics which have had no research 
inquiry whatsoever. 

Pescription of the Content 

Six categories were 'selected\o describe how the research was^^y 
used and how it was developed. These, are: (1) Descriptions of 
prehistoric sites and excavations of: those sites,' (2) Descr1ptions5^|^ 
of the role played In relation to the peoples named. These roles 
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.Cr;:.:?:-,/:; .,,1 ' 



■J..;,: 

fr.V.V.', 



topic Ana/ lotil 



{ of Totil 



ScMAnd 19 luiiirDafoi,;ll.,trNn;'VJrN^ 

iMClltll},,. 



joctallMtlofi ; 
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^.^J,;..^j;';J,;:;;[/l/|;,::;,lt^;■wl1l^■l;^■^;l^'!?,'l,■^,^ 



..^ might hftvv been played by forces, instUutloni or 1nd1vidua1i« 0) 
Ev«1uat1^ or aiiesiment of a pr^'H^^^^V treaimnti or,proJect« (4) 
SuW 0/ attUudes» valuei, or behavlori,'(S) Impllcatloni of an 
. e)$1it1n9 iltuatlon^^'and (6) DeicHp|<pn of, procesjies such as 
' adnilnlstratlon; Table 6 Indkatei the claiilflcatlon according to 
! these categories,. / 



(b1 e 6 
Cotegorler if Contents 



Category of Content 


ToUl , 




t 1, V Prehistoric * 


6 




Excavations 






2, Rote of Forces, 


7 


12.6t 


InstltutlonSt 






Individuals 






/ 3. Evaluation and 


24 




^ Assessment 






• 4, Attitudes and ^ 


9 




Values 




is, Implications 


6 


9.5* 


6. Processes 


10 


lS.9t 


■■ .■ ■ ■■ ' ■■ i 
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Trom the analysis, again the collective emphasis was on des- 
#^;-cr1b1ng events, forces^ programs In either the present or past. • 
H ;;FeW th^s:es dea^ th the future br whit might be done but if they,; 
^ ' Idld U was restricted to the recoimiendatlonsr It might be advisa- 
libje to start with a recomnendatlon and then devise a program oir a 
plan based on what we know from prevlckis research. ^ T^ 
brave new step which some researchers should essay. 




Prdgram Assessmgn t Studies ' ~ rv^jfef^^ 

* — - ■':v-v;;:;1!i;^;^:fi 

DutHnlng cHterla ant:- assessing the process occupied oner:- ^,;ii|r^ 

quarter of the studies. These studies could be grouped^^^^^^^^^^ 

types : (1 ) Type A stud1es-«those that describe a p Ingram and test^^^^^ 

criteria, (2) Type B studies— those that**create a program and te5t;vl| 

criteria, and (3) Type C stud1es-.those that create a prograhj and 

then asses s, the watch betwieen program and criteria, ^; SjtP 

Type A studies require understanding and critical eva1uationi|r 



They encourage asses-sment of exist 1ngjnlJai:g^»-%r^5--of^sto^jr^'^^ 
such as administration over time,. miss i^onaries, and selected groups- 
of people, Typ^ B studies entai! the creation of a program, ImplerK^ 
mentation, and critical evaluation. These studies require that the^_^ 
project be stwall in comparison to Type A studies* Type C studies . 4^'" 
eff^hasize the creation of bot^h program and criteria plus assessr^; 
.ofvthe'Mtch, ' ;j ' J. 'icJ'--v5 



percent -p.f: the- studies; were '^Type A 'Studies-i525iM 

||£'tH^J"'*-\"^^es. ' Time contralhts dnd-expertise limitations/injVesea^^ 
%{ylr' skills appears toHnhibit Type C studies at the graduatC'researchltl^^ 




SS'%K;UTij:$1owe^ 

i.*"'^ '. ^^^^^5 Illness than bad non-Indians. tUisters advocated, conmu-'V^^S 
understanding of different values between, practi owners 




J^amitpat ieh^^ t: had .'^dl 



rent" 



motivations and the profes-:? 

Hul 



.fislonals did not encourage Inult participation argued O'Nell 
^i^pjMd relationships betw^^^ 

iiilfetii^ined that lack of time f^^^^^^ of full -time 

pfresearcbers,:poor assesstiwnt of human p^^ and decen trail za- 

ilEiion of responsibility made research difficult in a Federation of 
pfijiaskatchewan Indian ^research project. Hurley described the Beau v«l 
p^fliewspaper, 

llfph two Issues .but- failing to get community participation. Pel lerin 
lllcbncluded that the cultural goals of the Wandering Spirit Survival 
IViSchool were partially recognized but academic levels were not 
Ipjreached/ Carter outl ined the sey-ordained duty as conceived by ; 
^i^;^hree western missionaries in their efforts to help what they con- 
lillfldererf their less fortunate and weaker Indian brothers. In 
Ulll^f forts to create an of f-campUs teacher education program, tamas 
^l^fldentifi^d the local education committee as -the most efficient 
^tproctbn group who could aid ''teacher aids" in acquiring profes- 
i^slonal teacher certif icatesu. All of the above were categorized as 
|fyfje:A studies— they took an existing 
land ^thehi assessed the program according to that crr.teria. 



.•••.'.'..Tf^l 



;Ajw B studies, Dooner listed the benefits to a reserve 

|wfrere:aVDay Ubor method of local workers was utilized. R., Green 
fconstr^^^^^ at ion game which changed opi nions ; ph=^ 




•deT^sedVnd '*t^^^ for reading wVth urban Indian, chil-->:'l '\ 

;di^h;,^f These: Studies created and tested a program. - ; - « £f . 

ii^MffH^ i t d ren ' Pe rce i ve ' or' Achje]^] j^^^ -^iiW. '\ ' '[ M '(-'M 



lllpllepplfth 

y^^^^^^^x^^ Sawatzky concluded that different ; ^ , 




lilil 




Pf rr-^^^^^^^^^^ how surroundings Influenced the spat lal.vsk^ lis \^'f,M^ 





,^img^^ 



Three studies measured Indlan-chlldrenVs achievement . 
Guenther found that whiie children performed better tban Indian-^ 
children on verbal tests but Indian children perfonned as well on 
overall Ifl tests^ Morrow compareiJ the achievement of the same two' 
grades whereas Kowalchuk pointed to tests that would forecast^^ # 
achievement. .■ 

Three studies investigated percepjtiori cognition of native 
children^ King noted the presence and growth of animistic thought?^ 
in OJ Ibway chi I dren who spoke bo th OJ ibway and Engl 1 sh whereas p 
there appeared to be an absence of animistic thought' in children-^; 
who ispoke'Engllsh only/. Wilson described psychollngulstlc charac^f 
teristics of young Indian and Metis in northern Saskatchewan ♦ 
Koenig (1981) delineated cognitive differences between groups of- 
northern native peoples and between natives and non-natives i and- ? 
noted implications for teaching and learning; Holland po1nted^out#|i 
the difficulty Indian children;have.with English idiOffl^^^^ 
Littlejohn demonstrated the existence of a^^^ reliable oral traditlon^^^ 
and suggested a model that^ teachers might use in the classroomr 
|f|;|^ / ^^>.^:v' ' '' .Surveys of Perceptions' and Opinions lv ;/ 



'V:^H^ .that teachers; Who ihad^^cf^oss-cul tur^al experientetai 

Retzieff;;'cbn>||!i 

r - eluded Ahat treatment of Indians tn Canadian literature was' a/ 
::::b romanticism and r'eali'sm'andHhe.^trcaGiieriti^ 



m 




ma 



Isubjectito the_ requirement of 1 1ter&ry_Ja5hiQn-Jhaii_lCLJ)iiiJdgb4^bia5: 

V. Gr^en noted that comic books portrayed 



iVIthejiparttqf authors. 



i^^Indiaris in a negative stereotyped fashion. Hammersmith found 
j^Saslcatchewan Social Studies textbooks as eithier (emitting the study 
m^bf Indians or presenting them In an. unrepresentativet 11 Unformed 
for negiitlve fashion. HcCluskay concluded that Dogrib primers did 
|||fehot have underlying values representative of Pogrib values but 

Isimply reflected dominant values acted out by brown faced children 
pi^iwith books. Four of the above studies were surveys pf opinion 
Plwhile the other four consisted of content analysis of literature 
|||>bout native peoples. ^ 
J: 4. The Past and Its Significance ' 

y Fourteen percent of the theses described the past In order to 
^better binders tand later developments*. Jones examined' the petro- 
fglyp^ V ojf^ the His sinipi whereas Flnnigan Inferred knowledge from 
l^nl^ jnies 1 1 gat 1 on o f anc lent 1 1 pi r 1 ngs ; Adams excavated a b 1 son 





adnilnlstriitlve practice and much must be done to explore pastfpro||^^ 
cedures, survey present policies, and project improved management^Sp 
practices for the future, i . ; 

^. Cause and Effect ' 

Eighteen percent of the theses were Involved In discussing 
the interconnectedness ot causal factors and effects 'brou^jht on byf||| 
acculturation. Beverldge explained variatfons In dependence on 
public assistance^ M. King maintained that^t he socia.l problems of .^Vy^f 
la Ronge resulted from the conimjnity's diverse social and econbm^^ 
characteristics while Morris studied how^ populati&n^and ecdld^iyK' 
changed oyer time at Fort Frankl In; N.W.t. Shannon found tha t the 
low rate of utilization of resources of the Waterhen region wepe 
related to Indian resistance and^^to inflexlb^ ad^nlnlstiratofs^^^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Oyck examined certain causes for the rebel lIpHjoi^rlBSS^and^t^e^^^^^^ 
1 them to the admi n 1 s tra 1 1 on of wel f are^iiiH^Pher sp^ , h 1 s^Ji^^ 

^toryiofvBattleford and the fading emphasis on ^he.^tjnd^^^^^ 
ci tylde ve 1 o ped ; i Wa $y1 owlidemons tra te d > how i t he Jop i n ion sSiS^ " ' ' 

I'^JfT: ** ^ Indians and the actions of' the federal government doomed/ the'^No^th' 
lIJ^^I'l'VV^^ Seaborne showed the conriectibnlvi^^Jfi 






Seaborhe^showed the connec.tibhp^^ 



Mtim-^¥^4ei]msV the same number of graduate students who:conip1eteg)tlieses;VM 



mm 




... . .. ^ -i]PieijDepei:tmeat_^^^ 



loav In the 




CbilegeVbf Arts and Sci 
'i^ Program In the Col 1 ege of Education led in the production of the- 

:■ v3; A jninor portion of the theses dealt with specific subr 
^SjlliircHips of native people whereas the majority studied broadly 
^adefined groups such as Indians, Natives, and Inuit, 



4. Two-thirds of the studieis deal t with native people of 
Saskatchewan while the others extended beyond provincial bounda- 
liMVles. „ • ' • 

5v Host theses dealt with topics of a contemporary nature/ 
tended to be descriptive or historical rather than expierimental , 
p^aind there was an equal division between qualitative and quantita* 
Ig^-ltiveUtudles, - , 

p^i?5^>' 6, ;^^.W^^ theses covered a wide range of topics » other 

.M||ajnB.d>^^^ " ■ 

ll^IJfeilS^^^^^ of the studies involved evaluation and assess- 

Although the University of Saskatchewan has produced a sub- % 
I'fstantial .number 0 theses on native peoples* there existSi both a, ^ij^ 
^^^^pp;n<i||oten^^^^ 
ftfiet^university is located in a -region where the native population ' ^^jK^^. 
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fear of offeftding a Ihesis examining conwittee member orfchalman; 
of 3 Department or a Dean who could obstruct the passage of^a-i^[^^^ 
thesis on aniarea that has not yet j^arned '^acadentit^ respectabjlfe|5|il|| 
Ity.* As a consequence » tw frequently theses appear gray and tendfi^ 
to be written In ponderous manner. They ''tend^to be small segments^-feil 
sqatt^red^yer a panorama of events and time, ^ 

Still, another perspective Indicates that the theses pre- 
sented here do make ^a brave showing. Hany of them are •'flrstsV ih.l^jf 
.a field that Is dedicated to telling the' story,* describing what 
happened, searching for alternatives, and peeking Into the future*v;'::||| 
in the interests of the original peoples of HortI* America . To ; 
their credit the theses more often than; not extensively reyiW^ 



reljBted literature and drew conclusions; which contributed ta^ia^^^^^^ 
increase in knowledge fn selected areas. 



There is a great needier research to be done, through;iun1ver*)f/^ 

|^illlpES|ii^ 

• often recent researWr-furids have been^al located, to groiibs^ahi/S^^^ 
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